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r The sexy R&B icon delves deep into his musical roots and 
i bares his divided soul in this exclusive interview. 
L By Cheo Hodari Coker. Photographs by Barron Claiborne 
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" The FUGEES make it clear: Lauryn Hill is 
( not leaving the group. In fact, they're stronger 
1 than ever and back to settle The Score. 
L By Cheo Hodari Coker. Photograph by Marc Baplisle 
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' Watch out. Van Damme, Seagal, and Norris- 
r the world's most popular action star 
i is taking aim at America. By Dimitri Ehrlich 

I 84 MPlFSTJDE 

" The Bronx's favorite shopkeeper is back 
' with a new consumer-friendly record. 
1 By Robert Morales. Photograph by Daniel Hastings/Cartel 

I 86 

> Orlando's do-everything Dream Teamer, 
, Anfernee "Penny" Hardaway, is not just another hoop 
1 hero. As the Magic's reluctant superstar leads his team to 
[ new heights, he never loses sight of his roots. 
. By Kevin Powell 
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Spreading the sound of London's jungle underground 
By Michael Odell. Photograph by Davies (p- Davies 



While their countr>' crumbles, Cuban 
raperos rock on till the break of dawn. 
By Paige Bierma. Photographs by 
Manuello Paganelti 




COVER AND ABOVE 

R. Kelly photographed by 
Barron Claiborne; styling by 
Derick Procope; styling assis- 
tance by June Ambrose: 
grooming and makeup by 
Ingnd Grimes; black rubberized 
peacoat by CK by Calvrn Klein; 
sunglasses by Diesel 
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I'SSWINBIN' 

Larenz Tate, Mekhi Phifer, and Daisy 

FUF.NTES lead seven of Hollywood's sexiest 
young players into spring. Seven of photogra- 
phy's shooting stars snap their dose-ups. 
Styling by Deride Procope 
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A Latin love affair unfolds. 
Photographs by Lynda Cburilla. 
Styling by Derick Procope 
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Is hip hop dead? By Greg Tate 

• Plus: The Box collapses in New York. 
Hardwood jihad. Hip hop tours struggle to 
survive. Who's the mack? "Survivin-N-Da- 
Hood" thrives on-line. Obituaries: The 
Human Beat Box, 1967-1995; Butterfly 
McQueen, 1911-1995. 
•38 ASK THE RAP BANDIT. 

• 42 SOUND CHECK: Yo Yo. 
By Bobbito Garcia 

• 44 STUDIO TIME: Corey Glover. 
By Michael A. Gonzales 
•46INTHEMIX. 

• 48 BLACK-OWNED: Nicole Payen. 
By Greg Tate 

51 GET DP IN IT 

New Hampshire: Right and white. 
By Henry Hample 

Makio Cuomo takes Newt to task. 
By Joseph V Ttrella 

55 «" 

Capleton has the rude boys praising Jah in 
the dancehall. Raw Stylus bring new flavor to 
British soul. My^kal's gumbo-spiced rap 
puts the Big Easy on the hip hop map. 
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^ Los Angeles radio star 

By Josh Tyrangiel 
^ • no POSE: Model singers. 

TUBE: The United States of Ptietry. 

SHOOT: The Pharcyde's "Drop." 

•112 THIRTY (ORSO)YEARS LATER: 
' Rudy Ray Moore. WORD: Afropop! 
i WORD: Spirit Catcher: 

Tie Life and Art of John Coltrane. 
f TECH: Internet mailing lists. 
4 • 114 ACTOR: Sam Sarpong. 
I RUNWAY: Women's spring '96. 
f TUBE: America's Dream. 
^ WORD: Jazz: I^otographs 
f of tbe Masters, 
f • n6 GEAR: Bright ideas. 
• WORD: MTV: The Making of a Revolution. 
)^ SHOP: Pepa's HoUyHood. 

; 119 REVOLUTIONS 

^ EaZY-E. By Harty Allen 

I * Plus: Expose. Speech. Gloria Gaynor. 

^ D^rkSunUdeis. Don't Be a Menace to 

■< South Central While DrinkingYhur Juice in ■ » 1 
the Hood. Kruder & Dorfineister. Women of 'M 
the World International Omniscence. Da - 
Youngsta's Illy Funkstaz. Maxwell. Ill 

' Biskits. DC Talk. Thin Line Between Love 

I O-Hate. 

I • 127 THE REAL MUSIC. By Greg Tate 
J • 130 BOOM SHOTS. By Rob Ktmier 
^ • 131 20 QUESTIONS. 
M • 132;UST THE FACTS. By OjLima 




135 PUPS 

Little Richard. By Alau U^t 
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VIBE contributing writer Cheo Hodari Coker admits being 
amazed by the pure musical genius of R&B hiunaker R. Kelly ("A 
Soul Divided," page 62) and adds that the public has yet to wit- 
ness all the magic of Kelly's vast talent. "I've never met someone 
that music comes so easy to," he says. "Robert writes and con- 
structs songs like other folks arrange furniture-it's that logical to 
him." Coker, who first wrote about R. Kelly for the Los Angeles 
Times and also profiled the Fugees in this issue ("All for One," page 
74), has written for Ego Trip, Essence, Rolling Stone, and Spin. 



In shooting the fashion story "For Siempre Mi Amor" (page 100), 
photographer Lynda Churilla was originally inspired by the films 
Mi Vida Loca and El Mariachi, but admits things turned out dif- 
ferently than planned. "Even though the idea was researched a 
lot, it ended up being more of a Latin love story than a street 
thing," she says. "But we created a beautiful atmosphere filled 
with nonmodels, murals, and parks." Tlie New Jersey native's 
work has appeared in Interview, Swing, and Mademoiselle, and is 
featured in the book Underworld (Knopf). 




Former VI BE stafFerJcsh Tyrangiel spins the story on DJ Theo for this issue's Look open- 
er (page 109), as well as pieces on Sam Sarpong (also in Look) and the problems facing 
rap tours (Start, page 40). He is now a writer for MTV News. . . . An eclectic mix of pho- 
tographers shot this month's paean to the movie world's brightest young stars 
("Hollywood's Swingin'," page 73). They includejay Gullixson (whose subject was Daisy 
Fucntcs), who previously photographed Lisa Nicole Carson for VI BE and has contributed 
to Elle, Time, and Premiere; Robert Maxwell/Onyx (Salma Hayek), whose work has 
appeared in Mademoiselle, Shape, and Vogue; Melodic McDaniel (Don Cheadle), who 
has contributed to Detour, Paper, and L'Uomo Vogue; and Robert Sebrce (Nia Long), who 
has photographed tor German Vogue, Movieline, RollingSlone, and Spin. Andrew Williams 
(Giancarlo Esposito), who shot the opening spread for VIBE's Nation of Islam story, 
"One Nation?," in February, will be debuting his portraiture this spring in New 

York Poet/activist Tony Medina wrote the poem, "Landscape for Latin Love," that 

accompanies "For Siempre Mi Amor." He is the audior of Afo Noose Is Good Noose (HiAcm 
River Press) and cocditor of In Defense of Mumia (Harlem River Press/W riters and Readers). 



They're into the power ofhip hop so much it's unbelievable," 
says photographer Manuello Paganelli about the rap-inspired 
Cubanos in "Hip Hop Havana" (page 94). "They pretty much 
get the music from shortwave radios and the black market, 
but it was touching and important for me to photograph 
because they are so serious about it." The Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic native's work has appeared in Forbes, 
Newsweek, People, and in art galleries throughout the U.S. 

MANttEllO 



Writer Paige Bierma immersed herself in Cuban hip hop cul- 
ture for the story "Hip Hop Havana" but left the country with 
mixed feelings. "It saddened me that the economic situarion 
had worsened," she says, "but 1 was heartened by the spirit the 
people have to be creative." Bierma, who wrote "Death Trip"— 
a story about controversial and dangerous rehabilitation 
camps for troubled teens— for VIBE in March '95, is a staff 
writer for the Mexico City News. 
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In my mind, eyes, and heart, I 
know that what we have in 
Wliimcy Houston I' WIiolly 
Whitney !" by Danyel Smith, 
Dcccnibcr 'jaiuiiin | isabona 
fide black woman. Ain't noth- 
ing cooler than the black 
woman standing behind her 
man, universally harmonizing 
and functioning as a black 
family should. We all know and 
understand that friction causes 
movement. Like Frederick 
Douglass said, "Without stnig- 
gle there is no progress." It is 
essential that Whitney and 
Bobby go through different 
stages of growth and develop*- 
ment before love, peace, and 
happiness can fiilly manifest 
themselves. 

DAMIENTILDEN 

WAYENSBURG, PA 

Should we just go ahead and 
change Whitney's name to Ms. 
Gullible? I just want to know 
why her husband, Bobby, can't 
muster the nerve to proclaim 
his love for her She's always 
bragging about how much she 
loves him, but not once in the 
three pitiful years they've been 
married have I heard him say 
he loves her publicly. Bobby 
being at award ceremonies with 
her is no great big show of 
affection; Bobby surprising 
Whimey at her concerts does- 
n't impress me either. Nor does 
appearing in videos together 
replace those three words. I was 
behind their marriage lOO 
percent when they first hooked 
up, but lately he's been messin' 
up. Whitney, we know you love 
him, but the real question is. 
Does he love you? 

MAKITA TAYLOR 
PENSACOLA, FL 

Rich, stuck-up church girl and 
hip hop bad boy from hell! 
What a mix! Big ups to the 
couple, though, and I hope 
their relationship succeeds. As 



a young black sista involved in 
an "opposites attract" relation- 
ship, I understand it's not easy 
being in love with someone 
who has different views, 
friends, and ways of expression. 
A wise woman once told me, 
"There is nothing wrong with 
loving someone that has a 
different mind frame from 
yourself, but you must respect 
one another. If you believe in 



on? Whitney, please pick your- 
self up and stop this. It is so 
clear that you're a battered 
woman— not of physical abuse, 
but emotional abuse, which is 
just as fierce. Please get help. 
TEENALORIE HARRIS 
CHICAGO, IL 

Congratulations on the best 
VIBE cover «z«r.' Whitney 
Houston has definitely got it 



what you feel, God will be there going on in more ways than 

"It is essential fliat 
Wiiitney and Bobby go 
tbrough different stages of 
growtbanddeveiopent 
before love, peace, and 
hapijiness can fully 
manifest tbemselves." 



to lend a hand to make it right." 
And it looks like Whitney and 
Bobby need two! 

SHAOLIN YOUNG 
STATEN ISLAND, NY 

I have always admired Whitney 
Houston's strength and sereni- 
ty and her belief, fear, and love 
of God more than her talent and 
beauty. As a younger person, 
she gave me incentive to devel- 
op my gifts of intelligence and 
dance as she did her beautiful 
voice (doesn't it make it feel 
like you're floating?). I'm glad 
that such a trustworthy maga- 
zine, gifted writer, and talented 
woman got together-not sim- 
ply to erase the lies, but also to 
reassure us that Whitney is not 
only real but also has as much 
inner peace as I imagined. Her 
self-satisfied attitude and love 
of God have made her a great 
role model for me for more 
than 10 years. 

AISHA BARBER 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ 

Whitney Houston is without 
question under horrific stress. I 
do not understand her hostility 
and defensive attitude with 
regard to her husband, Bobby 
Brown. It appears that she is in 
denial of his addiction to drugs. 
What sort of healing is going 



one. I personally want to say to 
Whitney: Keep doing the posi- 
tive things that you do; God has 
truly blessed you to be able to 
touch, caress, and affect the 
hearts and spirits of so many 
people, including me. As for 
your personal life, keep your 
hand in God's hand, and you 
will surely prevail. Ms. Whimey 
Houston, a.k.a. Ms. 
Perseverance! 

JEFFREY W.CARROLL 
BALTIMORE, MD 

Your story on Andre Harrcli 
I'lJic n,iy" by Anthony De- 
Curtis, nt'ccniht'i l.inu.irvl was 
really amusing. He stated that he 
wanted MaryJ. Blige to sell the 7 
million records that LaFace's 
Toni Braxton sold. Gelnal, 
Andre. If you were a real record 
executive, you would have: (1) 
never signed Mary in the first 
place, and (2) realized that al- 
though you can fool the young 
by covering up her sad singing 
with all of those hip hop tracks, 
the masses are still waiting for 
another queen (a.k.a. Aretha). So 
to say that you have fallen short 
on your goal is an understate- 
ment What you did was reduce 
the vocalist standards of the 
record-buying public. 

DONNA CLARK 
BROOKLYN, NY 



I was shocked to read Andre 
Harrell was taking over 
Motown. The first thought 
that came to mind was. Can he 
pull it off? After I sat down and 
really read the article, my mind 
was put at ease. Mr. Harrell 
sounds as if he has some big 
plans for Motown, and I would 
just like to commend him for 
reaching a position where he 
can call the definite shots. 

KALIMAH SHAHIDAH 
DETROIT, Ml 

This is in regard to a comment 
Russell Simmons made in your 
story ["What a Rush" by Cheo 
H. Coker, December/Jan- 
uary]: "Me, Quincy [Jones], 
Andre [Harrell] -none of us 
have shit." Russell, it's more 
like, "Me and Andre, we don't 
have shit"! How dare you put 
yourself on the same level as 
Quincy Jones? Quincy has 
given us 50 years, and you've 
given us, like, jo? You are the 
flavor and all, but you're not 
the Dude. Quincy does have 
juice, from the Fresh Prince of 
Bel-Air ind In the House to hav- 



ing every record CEO and chair- 
man at his doorstep. Now, 
that's power Keep striving and 
you will attain it. 

T.W. 

NEW YORK, NY 

vibe's articles on Russell Sim- 
mons and Andre Harrell were 
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For the nearest Gap store, 
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absolutely excellent! These two men are 
truly an inspiration for young, black, 
and gifted entrepreneurs. 

FELICIA CHISHOLM 
EAST ORANGE, NJ 

Your Qucensbridgc lyrical scientist 
story ("Bridge Over Troubled Water" 
by Sachajenkins, December/January) 
was ill. I got 'nuff respect for all them 
brothas flying their kites to elevation. 
But it didn't explore other territories. 
Brooklyn, a.k.a. Buck-Town, needs much 
recognition. We got brothas from 
Bushwick, Flatbush, Bed-Stuy, and East 
New York— like the whole Bootcamp 
Qique, OC, Cella Dwellas, Bushwackas, 
Biggie, Junior M.A.F.I.A., Jeru the 
Damaja, Group Home, AZ, etc. All 
Brooklynites deserve their props and 
then some, because they're keeping it 
real and noncommercial for the nine-six. 
No doubt we got ghettos, crack, and 
we're packin' heat, but no question, BK 
got things on lock! 

SIREN 
BROOKLYN, NY 

I had a problem with your cover line 
"Queensbridge: MC Capital of the 
World." Whuz iz that all about!? 
Remember the words from that cut by 
KRS-One: "Manhattan keeps makin' it, 
Brooklyn keeps on takin' it, Bronx 
keeps creatin' it & Queens keeps on 
fakin' it"? Well, guess whut? Queens- 
bridge iz still fakin' it. I'm chcckin' your 
article— on one page you got some kid 
leaning over some pistols & next to that 
iz Escobar & and his peeps posin' like 
it's on. I'm lost. Back in the dayz, I can't 
front that the Juice Crew was rockin' for 
a minute. MC Shan dropped "The 
Bridge," but after that, them kids wuz 
silenced. Tragedy's career is just that. 
Since "Grand Groove" wuz released 
whut has he done? I respect Nas on the 
lyrical tip & his flow skills, but who else 
nowadays from Queensbridge iz really 
rockin'? Mobb Deep album got some 
phat beats, but it's those same tired 
rhymes. Talkin' about selling crillz or 
murderin' a brother ain't whut it's all 
about. And even though they rappin' 
about their environment in which they 
dwell, Queensbridge is not the MC 
capital of the worid. 

E-CHEEBA 
BRONX, NY 

I am very impressed with MoKcnStcl 
("Sista Friends" by Deborah Gregory, 
December/January] and fascinated by 
their ability to express a street atritude 
without acring like there's something 
dangling between their legs! Also, they 
get credit for being insightfiil enough to 
know that you have to take care of your 
business— not just sing— to boost your 
earnings. It's okay to be crazysexycool. 



but MoKenStef are crazysexysmait. 

ANNE ROBERTS 
STONE MOUNTAIN, GA 

Your story ("Bay Watch" by Jason Fine, 
December/January] says that E-40and 
4-Tay are up there with Warren G as 
some of the most innovative voices of 
West Coast rap. Please! Get real. Warren 
G can hardly rap and isn't really saying 
anything. Mr. Fine also talks about 
rappers from San Francisco's Hunter' s 
Point and gives no mention of R.B.L. 
Posse— in my opinion, the most talented 
young rappers from there. I can't under- 
stand how a rap group with so much 
talent and popularity can be overlooked 
when discussing the San Francisco rap 
scene. Last but not least, you list some of 
Vallejo's local heroes as being NaDeep, 
Potna Deuce, and Mac Mall. Where's 
Mac Dre's name? Mac Dre is one of the 
most talented rappers and helped pio- 
neer Vallejo's rap scene. Rappers such as 
Ray Luv and the Link Crew, J.T. and all 
the Get Low Players, Mac Dre, the 
Governor Delinquents, the Perk, and 
Bad Influence need to be followed and 
reported on as they make their way to 
where they belong-the top of the charts. 

DYLAN BYRNES 
PORTLAND, OR 

It's good to see V.incs'.a del Rio is 
making a comeback |"Dcl Rio of 
I )i c Miiis" by Robert Morales, Dccctn- 
l)cr/|.inuan |. I'm also glad that she has 
not caught the Virus, which probably is 
prevalent in her line of business. Big up 
to the original "Butter Pecan Rican." 

DJ MOCK 
EAST ORANGE, NJ 

When I see brothers tryin' to pimp this 
"It's good to be from the ghetto" mentali- 
ty, I get angry ("The Ghetto" by Kevin 
Powell, Start, December/ January). As a 
youth pastor, I see how kids crave this 
mythical ghetto that some rap artists talk 
about. They think it's synonymous with 
black culture. What a shame! We are a 
people that are so much more than that, 
and so is the African-American experi- 
ence. The one good thing the ghetto 
taught me was not to wear my identity on 
my sleeve where someone can easily 
wound me, but to keep it in my heart. 
Anybody who needs to prove that needs 
to check themselves. White America ain't 
the problem as much as it's some broth- 
ers yellin' "Keep it real" when the real 
deal is the ghetto is eating a lot of us alive. 
For every brother that does well, there are 
20 who sink. That's why it hurts so much. 
I feel like some of these "Keep it real" 
brothers are dancing on the grave of 
some of my homies who died in the 
'hood for stupid reasons. Period. 

RONTINSLEY 
LANCASTER, PA 



The ghetto mentality will not disappear 
overnight, and it may never disappear. 
Your essay chose to dwell on the ridicu- 
lous ideas that crime, drug abuse, and 
gang violence, for some, have become the 
very essence of blackness. What a very sad 
and reckless assumption, when these self- 
destructive tools have no color. It was not 
easy for Kevin Powell to get out, but I find 
it very sad that he can now look back and 
pass judgment. This essay fed into the 
same self-destructive elements that Kevin 
claims to be against. There are certainly 
positive young black males trying to make 
a difference within the ghetto rather than 
just getting out. With many decisions in 
life, you can choose to be "down" and 
accepted by the majority, or you can be 
an individual and respect yourself 

JESSICA L. BUNDRIGE 
MONROEVILLE, PA 

As the child of parents who worked their 
way out of the ghetto and raised eight 
children in a black, middle-class neigh- 
borhood, I felt as if I had written Kevin 
Powell's essay. It is sad and inconceiv- 
able that our own choose to live sur- 
rounded by filth, violence, and debauch- 
ery, rather than as human beings. After 
132 years of struggle, too many of us have 
chosen to stay with the hand dealt, 
scared of taking the risk on what remains 
in the deck. Those of us content with this 
life continue to play adult versions of 
cops and robbers because our adult 
games of reality-responsibility, commit- 
ment, and struggle-frighten us. Those of 
us not content with becoming the 
stereotype fight daily. To all my brothers 
and sisters holding on to the first cards 
dealt and calling it "real," I pray the 
Creator gives you the courage to explore 
the deck. As for me, I'll take three cards. 

JAMES 
MIAMI, FL 

It was a revelation to read in your review 
of Diana Ross's latest Motown album, 
TakeMeHi^er (Revolutions, Deccm- 
ber/Januaryl, that the woman can't sing. 
And to think she's been a recording star 
for 30 years! Your uninformed critic, 
Elysa Gardner, made the same kind of 
clichi statement about Ross's singing 
that one would expect fixjm a person who 
never really listened to her music: that 
her singing has always been a triumph of 
style over substance and limited size and 
range. Despite what Ms. Gardner might 
think, Ross-complicated, mercurial, and 
temperamental star that she is-can most 
certainly sing circles around all of today's 
disposable divas, the ones VIBE pays 
homage to in each issue. 

J. RANDY TARABORELLI 
LOS ANGELES, CA 
Editor's note: The writer is the author of 
Call Her Miss Ross: The Unauthorized 
Biography of Diana Ross. 



1 can't believe the Jackson 5, and specifi- 
cally M K h ,u' I I .u k s 1 > 11 , have been in the 
music business for25 years | Kc\ olu 
liuiu, December Jjnuar\ |. The man is 
only 36 years old; neither Elvis nor the 
Beatles lasted as long on the top of the 
charts as he has. Michael, rock on with 
your bad self! 

JOSEPH YENISH 
IPSWICH, MA 

Janet Jackson's "Runaway" video didn't 
really remind me of Michael Jackson's 
"Black or White' video (20 Questions, 
Revolutions, December/January] but 
of the Carl Lewis tire commercial where 
he is jumping from the Statue of Liberty 
to the Chrysler Building. 

J. BERNUCCA 
NEW YORK, NY 

What's with dissing Michael Jackson (20 
Questions. Revolutions. Nos'embcrj? 
First it was suggested that the Notorious 
B.I.G. was a hotter performer than 
Michael. B.I.G. is a very talented man, 
but let us put his career in perspective. In 
the ever-changing world of hip hop, how 
long will he really be the hottest? Never 
forget that Michael Jackson has already 
established himself as a legend. 

SHANNON EVANS 
DAYTON, OH 

I am offended that you gave the ignorant 
man otherwise known as KRS-One ("Act 
Like You Know" by Joe Wood, 
November) the tool to spread his 
hypocrisy. I am a white female who finds 
his ideas sickening. How can he be seri- 
ous saying that only blacks and Latinos 
can be "real" hip hoppers? Only those 
two groups of people can feel the vibe of 
hip hop? That is pure ignorance. I am 
appalled that he does not think I can 
"feel" hip hop because I am not black or 
Latino and I do not live in the South 
Bronx. Is he not aware that there are 
many different types of oppression that 
go on-and not only in the Bronx? Is he 
completely unaware of sexism and anti- 
Semitism? These are real problems that I 
have experienced that enable me to relate 
to elements in hip hop. It is a shame that 
he holds these views, because he is a very 
well-respected rap artist and young peo- 
ple look up to him. KRS-One needs to 
stick with recording music and stay away 
from preaching racism and hypocrisy. 

SARAH BRITTON 
BRITTON@BRICK.PURCHASE.EDU 

I was disgusted by the interview Joe 
Wood had with KRS-One. I feel that Kris 
is a racist and gets mad props for reasons 
that I don't even understand. I am an 
Asian kid, and his comment on how 
only blacks and Latinos can understand 
hip hop is bullshit! Hip hop is universal. 
KRS needs to "act like he knows" and 
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"C'mon, all latex condoms are the same, aren't they?" 



TROJAN ENZ B TROJAN 



TROJAN* bestseller features a 
special reservoir tip for extra safety. 



Unique shape specially 
designed for sensitivity. 




Rlbt>ed texture 
for enhanced pleasure. 
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The strongest TROJAN' 
latex condom ever made. 




Thin, strong, sensitive. 



Spermicidal lubricant for extra 
protection against pregnancy. 




1 5% larger for added comfort. 



Textured with a raised spiral 
and micro-dots for mutual pleasure. 
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Non-lubricated. For people 
who prefer a dry condom. 



GET REAL 
GET TROJAN' 
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Helps reduce the risk. 
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The Rail 



It's simple. If you wanna stop the other guy from scoring, don't let 'em get open, 
you wanna stop me from scoring, don't let me get on the court. 



Olenn Robinson. This is my planet. 



http://planetreebok.coni 
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realize that life is an everyday struggle 
for people of all colors. 

A. YOUNG 
LONG BEACH, OA 

If KRS-One wants to label himself as a 
teacher, let him. I've been following 
KRS since his early days. Kris kicks 
knowledge from a hip hop perspec- 
tive, freestyling it through your mind 
to make you confront matters that 
you've never even bothered to think 
about. Teaching and gaining knowl- 
edge seem to be the "soul" purpose of 
Kris being planted on this earth. Much 
love and respect go out to my South 
Bronx homeboy-the teacher, philoso- 
pher, lecturer, and Blastmaster. 

M. DELAINE 
ATLANTA, GA 

Why is \l r\ running from the real hip 
hop Starion IdcntiHcarii)n"by 
Carter Harris, , :ii!-f r l?Ifit's 
because gangsta rap glorifies the usage 
of guns, why is it whenever Snoop 
Dogg and Dr. Dre come out with a new 
single, MTV helps to blow them up and 
then goes on to exploit them (Flavor 
Flav, Tupac, Snoop Dogg) on MTV 
News ? Actually, the otify time I see 
Tupac is when he's on MTV News. They 
never ever show rappers in a positive 
light! MTV gets no props from me. 

AILYSHA RHODES 
HAMILTON, OH 

After kicking around the idea that 
Colin Powell was an Uncle Tom, I 
came across Kevin Powell's story 
["Generally Speaking," November] 
I liked the down-to-earth way Colin 
Powell spoke about his roots and 
coming up in the South Bronx. 
Powell's story was informative, and it 
spoke to me-unlike much of the 
other press I read in "tight" news 
magazines. Get Up On It is right up 
on it and a sensational addition to an 
already live-ass magazine. Please, keep 
pumpin' these great pieces that raise 
our consciousness as well as entertain. 

XIOMARA COTTON 
MINORCA, SPAIN 

I too am disillusioned with the lack of 
diversity on the radio today ["Till the 
Levee Breaks," Black-Owned by Greg 
Tate, Start, October). Most of the 
music played on R&B stations sounds 
alike-the emphasis being on the beat 
as opposed to any real lyrical or musi- 
cal content. Consequently, recording 
artists who strive to be innovative and 
don't fall into the current trends of 
what is popular are often overlooked. 
Artists such as Terence Trent D'Arby, 
Joi, Basehead, Lenny Kravitz, Me'Shell 
NdegeOcello, Ben Harper, Omar, and 
others are making music that reflects 
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the wide spectrum of the culture and 
deserve to be heard. I would like to see 
VIBE feature in-depth articles on these 
and others out there daring to broaden 
the parameters of what "black music" 
is in the '90s. 

P. ELLIOTT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MN 

My tastes range from Miles Davis to 
Pantera. I love black rock groups like 
Bad Brains, Fishbone, Living Colour, 
24-7 Spyz, Basehead, and so on. These 
so-called R&B stations won't play this 
music because it isn't mainstream. 
Give me a break. They'll play blues, 
jazz, gospel, rap, and R&B-but no rock 
'n' roll? No matter how you slice it, 
Jimi Hendrix, Bob Marley, or some of 
the other artists I mentioned are black 
music. I wish these stations would 
have balls and show some creativity for 
a change and play this music. 

ADAM SHEPHERD 
FORT WAYNE, IN 

I just want to say thank you for featur- 
ing an abundance of writing concern- 
ing Caribbean culture and politics. 
From your coverage of Aristide's 
remm to Haiti to the article on the 
Marley family to your monthly Boom 
Shots column, your magazine has 
proven that the Caribbean has a 
unique "vibe" of its own with a rich 
and colorfiil heritage. Hopefirlly, 
through more positive articles in VIBE, 
my fellow American brothers and 
sisters will see that the Caribbean is 
more than just a hot tourist attraction. 

FARAH M.JEAN-SIMON 
LYNWOOD, IL 



CORRECTIONS 

• Contrary to the report in our February, 
1 996 Issue, the offices of Ruthless Recortte 
have remained open and all employees 
have been and continue to be paid since 
the time of Eric Wright's death; Ruthless 
Records continues to conduct business at 
its offices in WoodlaiKj Hills, CA. 

• In the December/January issue, photo 
No. 3 of In the Mix Too was taken at the 
Hard Rock Cafe in Atlanta. 

• The photo of Aaliyah in Decetnber/ 
Januaiy 20 Qunthxi* WM takan by 1AR. 



VIBE encourages mail and pho- 
tographs from readers. Please 
send letters to VIBE MAIL, 205 
Lexington Avenue, 3rd Floor, 
New York, N.y IOOI6. Or send E- 
mall to vlbe@vlbe.com. Send 

photos to VIBE YOUR BEST SHOT 

(same address). Include your 
full name, address, and day- 
time phone numt)er. Letters may 
be edited for length and clari- 
ty. Photo submissions will be- 
come the property of VIBE and 
will not be returned. 
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The road has inspired 
hundreds of songs* Now its 
inspired a CD player. 



Forget loneliness and heartache. The biggest drag about being on the road is when your 
CD player skips during your favorite guitar solo. That's why we put Electronic Skip 
Protection into most Magnavox portable CD players. When your CD player 



FREE CD CARRYING 
CASE WITH PURCHASE OF 
SELECT ESP CD PLAYERS 



ELECTRONIC SKIP PROTEC 



(5 bumped or shaken, E.S.P. keeps the music going. It's the kind of feature 
you'd expect from Magnavox. After all, we make technology 
people want. Hey, it was a lot easier MAGNAVOX 
than fixing all those lousy roads. Smart. Very smart!^ 
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Who Jaxiked the Box? 

For New Yorkers^ the music channel that you control just got unplugged 



10 



It's become the way to break new urban acts: With one 
flip of the remote and a $3 phone call, viewers can tune 
in to the Box and request the newest underground vid- 
eos-some midwestem gangsta groove or 
a clip too raw to make it to mainstream 
music channels. Stuff you can't see on 
MTV for any price. 

On January 2, however, "the music 
channel you control" became a thing of 
the past in New York City when Time 
Warner Cable dropped the Box and re- 
placed it with the History Channel. The 
Box will continue to air on more than 140 
cable and broadcast systems nationwide, 
but the loss of i million households in the 
Big Apple means that the most important 
m music outlet will be closed to many hip 
hop acts. 

Richard Aurelio, president of New 
York's Time Warner Cable, says the rea- 
son for dropping the Box was the poor re- 
sponse the station received from sub- 
scriber surveys. "It hasn't been just one 
survey; it's been a group," he says. "We 
have told the Box many times that the 
channel needs to be reformatted." But Les 
Garland, vice president of the Box, says 
the decision "blindsided" him and that 
"there were no problems that we knew of." 

The word going around the music 
industry is that surveys were sent out with 
customers' cable bills. However, since 
Box viewers tend not to be heads of 
households, they would be likely neither 
to receive nor to fill out such a question- 
naire. Aurelio denies the rumor. "It's a sci- 
entific opinion survey," he says, declining to elab- 
orate on the methodology. 

But the Box didn't go down without a fight: On 
its last day of broadcasting, the station advertised 
that it could still be seen in New York on designat- 
ed channels if viewers attached rabbit ear antennae 
to their TVs. Plus a national "Back the Box" move- 
ment-including a letter-writing campaign, an 800 num- 
ber to call demanding the Box be brought back, and a 
street-level operation passing out posters and stickers- 



is being orchestrated by the channel. 

According to independent promoter Mark Wein- 
stein, who has placed videos for such artists as Coolio, 




MUSIC TELEVISION 
YOU CONTROL. 



BET, but the East isn't. There are local shows like Video 
Music Box, but you get more exposure out of the Box 
than all those shows combined." 

But acts from outside the major mar- 
kets of New York and Los Angeles also 
stand to suffer. Case in point: Luther 
"Luke" Campbell (who, along with the 
Box, is based in Miami), whose raunch- 
daddy videos like "Pop That Coochie" 
regularly shot to the top of the channel's 
charts. "Until the Box came on, I sold 
gold and platinum, but I couldn't tell you 
I sold 200 records in New York," says 
Campbell. "They weren't even on that tip 
until the Box. I planted a seed with the 
Box and a tree grew. Now these mutha- 
fuckas cutting the tree down." 

Some would say Time Warner is wield- 
ing the hatchet. On September 27, the 
multimedia conglomerate (which is a 
part owner of VIBE) sold its half of 
Interscope Records— which owns Death 
Row Records— presumably caving in to 
pressure from Republican senate major- 
ity leader and presidential candidate Bob 
Dole, former drug czar William Bennett, 
and anti-gangsta rap activist C. De Lores 
Tucker. Now, less than six months later, 
the company is dropping another lead- 
ing outlet for hardcore hip hop. Such a 
move could be perceived as a way for 
Time Warner to save itself from future 
political migraines. The Box's Garland, 
however, says otherwise: "During no 
conversation with Time Warner has con- 
tent been an issue." 



"I planted a seed with the 
Box and a tree grew. Now 
they're cutting the tree 
down^" says Luke Campbell, 
king of the Box. 

Ol' Dirty Bastard, and Adina Howard on the Box, "It's 
the real New York records that are going to be hurt. West 
Coast rap is well represented on networks like MTV and 



Whatever the case, it's becoming apparent that 
cable execs, including those at MTV-which com- 
pletely revamped the popular YO! MTV Raps last 
year-don't believe gangsta rap videos attract view- 
ers. "To me, it's symbolic of what all the forces on 
the political right want to do. We have to view this 
as a sign of things to come, and respond," says Lisa 
Cortes, president of Loose Cannon Records. "But hip 
hop is incredibly resilient. The Box getting dropped ain't 
going to stop this music." Laura Jamison 
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HOT PLATTERS 

A significant piece of hip hop culture went up in flames 
October 1 9 wlien the Queens production space of Jason 
"Jam (faster Jay" M\zs\\ — Run-D.f^fl.C.'s DJ — burned to 
the ground. Lost in the blaze were production equip- 
ment, tapes, and ti/lizell's entire record archive, which he 
estimates at 60,000 discs. "I had a stupid collection," 
says Mizell, having got music from everywhere including 
"a little store in Dusseldorf ." But, apparently, the beat 
goes on: The trio plans to release an album in mid-'96. 




DISCO INFERNO AT THE VATICAN 

Did '70s disco diva Gloria Gaynor and Pope John Paul II have a 
boogie night? Well, almost. Gaynor, best known for her anthem "I 
Will Survive" and now a born-again Christian, was among a 
dozen acts invited to perform at the Vatican's Christmas Eve TV 
special last December. "It was wonderful," says Gaynor "Being 
part of that evening made me even more determined to fulfill my 
purpose of spreading the Word of Christ." But it still hasn't been 
determined whether the College of Cardinals did the hustle in St. 
Peter's. 
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Q:Ijusthou^tthe GZA's CD, andlwanted to know 
the order of the tracks. Why aren 't the song titles printed 
on thedisdJ.D., ANOKA. MN 

A: I'm glad there's barely any words printed 
on it. Otherwise, we may have been subjected to 
yet another ad for Wu-Wear. 

Q; I read that Puff Daddy once leorked as a summer 
intern in AO-R. Where is A&-R located? N. T. BROOK- 
LYN. NY 

A: How can you not know A&R, the record 



company that's given us such legendary rap 
groups as Publicity, Director of College 
Promotions, and Petty Cash? 

Q: Black-on-hlack crime is at an all-time high. Do 
you think any of that has to do with people trying to 
emulate the violent images so often portrayed in rap 
videos? P.C., MT.PLEASANT.SC 
A: You can't blame violence involving guns 
on rap, but I have noticed that more and 
more brothers are poking one another in the 
eye like Keith Murray does to Erick Sermon 
in the "Bomdigi" video. 

Q; What do the Luniz havefive on? T.M., 
HOUSTON. TX 

A: Minutes of fameremaining. 
Q: Whatever happened to Don Newkirk, the 
kid with a half-twisties, half-box who used to 
swing jrd Bass back in the day ?B.J., ATLAN- 
TA. GA 

A: He's just one more in a long line of 
Defjam personalities who no longer have 
an impact on hip hop, like Oran "Juice" 
Jones and Russell Simmons. 

Qj Canarsie High 's class of EjM, 
room 214, period 2, would like to know 
if you could ask Redman or Method 
Man if they could perform at our 
school. S.R.. BROOKLYN, NY 
A: I'm sorry, but legally it's 
impossible for either of those artists 
to perform in a drug-free school zone. 

Q: Given that 'Keeping it real" is the most over- 
used catchphrase in hip hop right now, who do you 
think is the realest of the real in the industry? S.A., 
RALEIGH, NC 

A: I'll say Mobb Deep. But you should know 
that hip hop's most overused term is now "It 
shipped gold." 

Q: Who doyou thinkwillbe around twoyearsfrom ; 
now? Total, Adina Howard, Montett Jordan, or 
MoKenStef?RS.S..nrASCA,lL \ 
A: I feel as though they'll all still be around in i 
two years. I just wish I could say the same about i 
the Box. 

dot a qaestion about hip hop? Hit me off 
at: The Rap Bandit, P.O. Box 48382, Phila- 
delphia, Pk 18144, or r^baaditSvibe.oom. 



Hardwood 

Jihad 

On the court, Hakeem Olajuwon of the 
Houston Rockets and Mahmoud Abdul- 
Rauf of the Denver Nuggets don't have 
much in common: One is a six-foot-eleven 
center, the other a six-foot-one guard; one 
has two championship rings and an MVP 
trophy, the other 10 unadorned fingers and 
Tourette's syndrome. But what they do 
share is a devotion to Islam. 

And as two of the few active NBA play- 
ers who observe Ramadan — ^the Islamic 
year's ninth 
month, which 
this year began 
January 21 — 
both Olajuwon 
andAbdul-Rauf 
spend the holy 
month fasting 
from sunrise to 
sunset. Does it 
have an impact 
on their game? 
l-ast season, 
Olajuwon actu- 
ally improved a 
bit during 
Ramadan: His 
27.9 prefast 
average grew to 
28.3 points F>er 
contest during 
the sacred time. 
The Nuggets' 
Abdul-Rauf had a harder time, however. 
Not only did his 1 5.0 scoring average dip to 
1 4.7 during the fast, but he also lost weight 
and stamina. More ominously, though, £is 
Denver's concerned player personnel 
director, Mike Evans, told ESPN, "His 
crossover Is as slow as Methuselah" during 
Ramadan. Who says teams don't care 
about their players' spiritual well-being? 

Josepti V. Tirella 
Additional reporting by David Bry 
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THE MILLION-DOLLAR MAN 

Many of the principal players in the Trial of the Centur7 have 
signed book deals, but so far, only OJ prosecutor Christopher 
Darden will actually have his life re-created on film. Last 
December, Forrest Gump coproducer Steve Tisch signed 
Darden to a million-dollar movie development deal and is look- 
3 ing to the likes of Laurence Fishburne or Denzel Washington to 
I bring the prosecutor's story to the big screen. "I find Darden 's 
s life fascinating — before and after the trial," says Tisch. Can the 
5 Marcia Clark biopic starring Julia Roberts be far behind? 




SPIKE'S QREEK CHORUS 

After completing nine feature-length films and growing tired of 
the television networks' avalanche of cartoonish African- 
American comedies, Spike Lee has set his tiespectacled sights 
on the small screen. S//m's Table, a dramatic series in develop- 
ment for CBS, will feature stories told by older black men who 
gather daily at a Greek diner "Spike Lee is a brilliant artist," 
says CBS spokesperson Bernice Green. "And although there is 
no guarantee his project will become a series, the network is 
still happy to have an association with him . " 
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End of the Road 

The future's not bright for live hip hop fans 



Fans packed the Redzone in Philadelphia last November ii 
for the Def College Jam tour, featuring Method Man, 
Redman, Erick Sermon, Onyx, and Suga. What the crowd 
didn't know, though, was that they were witnessing an 
experiment in hip hop. "We're desperately trying to re- 
create what was once there," says Kevin Liles, Def Jam's 
vice president of promotion. 'A viable tour market." 

Mindful of the violence and bad publicity that derails 
most rap concerts, Def Jam tried to draw a blueprint for an 
efficient hip hop tour: Artists travel in one bus to keep 
costs down, shows are scheduled near traditionally black 
colleges such as Howard University to ensure a responsible 
crowd, and charity basketball games with the artists are set 
up to promote the shows. 

However, the I2<ity tour didn't end up rurming as 
smoothly as planned: A riot ensued after a show was canceled 
at Jacksonville's Rivenide Music Shed, resulting in seven 



arrests and two police injuries. The remaining venues then 
jacked up security and insurance costs. Soon after, the admin- 
istration at SUNY-Stony Brook on Long Island investigated 
the tour before it hit their campus. When it was learned that 
violent incidents had occurred at Ocean City College, 
Howard, and Morgan University, the show was canceled. 

"It's frustrating," says Ron Bird, College Jam's tour man- 
ager. "People who don't listen to the music are making 
decisions for those who do." There used to be a small net- 
work of competent mid-level rap promoters who booked 
shows, but that group disintegrated when violence became 
all too common at hip hop concerts in the late '80s. Since 
then, rap labels have been dealing with mostly local, inexpe- 
rienced promoters-with frightful results. For instance, the 
Def College Jam show in Birmingham, Ala. was canceled 
when the promoter failed to show up-he was at a football 
game hawking tickets for that night's concert, since none 



were sold in advance. 

A member of the crew summarizes the 
problem. "These promoters are a joke. 
That's why we play bad venues and have 
security problems. They don't have connec- 
tions at good theaters, and they hire their 
cousins to rig and do crowd control." 

Big arena concerts seem to be all that's 
left for live hip hop fans, such as the 
planned Eazy-E memorial tour featuring 
Dr. Dre, Tupac Shakur, and Ice Cube, 
among others. But even that blockbuster 
tour is having problems getting on track: 
The first four shows were rescheduled less 
than 72 hours before the tour was to begin 
and were shuffled again a few days later. 

Large shows booked by organizations 
such as Al Haymon Tours-one of the 
largest concert promoters in the country- 
offer coordination and security, but little in 
the way of intimacy and flavor. Jodeci's 
recent two-month, 26<ity tour, for in- 
stance, which featured MaryJ. Blige and the 
Notorious B.I.G., offered scant reason for 
enthusiasm. Said one fan, who attended the 
show at the ARCO Arena in Sacramento, 
Calif, "Biggie was cool, but for that kind of 
money [rickets were $27.50], I should just 
stay home and watch the "Roy.." Josh Tyrangiel 
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Lil'Mac 'A 
Mack Daddy :j 
Daddy Mack j 
"Dirty Mack" « 
OceCube) ; 
Craig Mack J 
MackVo ^ 
Mack da 
Manlak 
Mad CJ Mack 1 
"Mack of the > 
Year'iDru 
Down) 




Ij^lUQtS point-blaxiknews < 




■DEAD AGAIN 

; In Fargo, the latest film by the Coen brothers (Barton 
' Fink), an anonymous Minnesotan is murdered. As the 
; credits roll, the part of "Victim in Field" is attributed to a 
; mysterious yet familiar symbol. A royal cameo? Not 
\ quite. It's actually longtime Coen collaborator J, Todd 
; Anderson, who chose a variation on Prince's for his 
r credit. "I am the storyboard artist formerly known as J. 
I Todd Anderson," he says. "It was symbolic, because I 
5 too have been killed by the big industry." 




BUYING BLACK 

Last December, black-owned Boston Bank of Commerce intro- 
duced the UNITY Visa, the first national credit card marketed to 
African-Americans. Aside from nomial card privileges, BBC do- 
natesSl outof every $100 to one of seven black charities chosen 
by the cardholder Prominent blacks ranging from professors 
(Henry Louis Gates Jr) to entertainment moguls (Russell Sim- 
mons) have already become card carriers. "UNITY gives African- 
Americans a chance to channel money back into the black com- 
munity," says BBC senior VP of marketing Teri Williams. 
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Bobbito Garcia plays the tracks; 

XO JLC states the facts 






4 



I remember a couple of 
years back Yo Yo blew up 
the spot at the Apollo The- 
atre performing with Ice 
Cube when his first album 
dropped. A couple of 
months later she came up 
to 89tec9, sitting in on our 
radio show the same night 
the Rodney King video- 
tape splashed across TV 
screens around the world. 
I'll never forget that night. 
She, Stretch, and I all dis- 
cussed the alarming inci- 
dent over the air-for some 
ofourlisteners.it was their 
first time hearing about it. 
This past year, Yo Yo 
rocked Brandy's "I 
Wanna Be E)own (Re- 
mix)," and her fourth 
album is due out this sum- 
mer. Her Intelligent Black 
Women's Coalition, which 
was formed in 1990, is now 
almost 80,000 strong and 
making strides nationwide. 
She gives one of the better 
hugs in the hip hop indus- 
try, too. 

•BLONDIE-"Rapture" 
B: Do you know who 

that was? 
Y:No. 

B: Get out of here! 
That was Blondie. It was a 
huge hit. 

Y: It was kinda groovy, 
had a catchy hook. I love 
hardcore music, but some- 
times it gets on my nerves. 
A popular song like this 
sometimes knocks out 
some hardcore shit. 
• JIMI HENDRIX- 
** Purple Haze'* 

Y: It's pretty cool-it's 
not my style, but it's not a 
bad song. 

B: Do you know it? 



Y:Nah. 

B: It'sjimi Hendrix. He 
was a genius. 

Y: I don't listen to him 
on a regular basis, but if I 
was in a rock mood. . . 

B: You already got 
them tight leather pants 
on. You ready to get on a 
motorcycle and rock hard ! 
•DELASOUL-'Takclt 

oir 

Y: Why 'Take it ofT? 
'Cause it's played? 

B: Yeah. Do you know 
who that was? 

Y:No. 

B: That was De La Soul 



sound check 



in 1989. 

Y: It don't do anything 
for me; it was okay. 

B: When I heard it, I 
thought it was mad ftinny. 
There's a certain point 
when something is old but 
it's not old enough yet, so 
you got to give it a rest for 
a while before you can 
bring it back and be fi'esh. 
You ever get slack for wear- 
ing anything? 

Y: My braids. People 
see me with them off and 
be, like, 'Why you still 
rocking braids? Take it off, 
off, off. . . .Take that horse- 
hair oflF!" 

.CHAKAKHAN-"My 
Funny Valentine" 

Y: Oh yes! Is that 
Chaka Khan? 

B: Uh-huh. 

Y: I love her. I haven't 
heard this before. It's real 
soothing. I could play this 
in the morning. 

B: When you're brush- 



ing your teeth? 

Y: You can always tell 
her voice, but this is dif- 
ferent for her; it's jazzy. 
The true legends are always 
able to come back. 
• MACK 10 FEATUR- 
ING ICE CUBEAND 
WC-"Wcstsidc 
Slaughterhouse" 

Y: Those are my boys, 
what can I say? It's bang- 
ing. They represent gang- 
sta rap. 

B: I think the song is 
mad long and mad wack. 
It also upsets me that he 
said hip hop started in the 
West. You know, you 
can't change history. 
I don't care how 
gassed-up you get or 
how many record sales 
you have, saying that is 
disrespectful to the fore- 
fathers. If you're nice with 
a mike, it doesn't matter 
where you're from. 

Y: This whole East 
Coast/West Coast thing is 
beyond me. I ride with the 
West, but I ride with East 
too. I throw up the peace 
sign, but it's a sticky situa- 
tion 'cause I'm down with 
Cube to the end. I can 
never dis my boys. 

B: It seems that there's 
no East/West rivalry with 
female MCs. You did a rec- 
ord with Champ MC. 

Y: I did a record with 
MC Lyte on my new album 
too. We all support each 
other. 

The Stretch Armstrong 
and Bobbito Show airs 
every Thursday night from 
I a.m. to 5 a.m. on WKCR 
New York 89.9 FM. 



Comix 

Coalition 

With friends like the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
(FOR), urban community groups don't need ene- 
mies. In 1993, the nonprofit FOR agreed to feature 
New Haven, Conn.'s "Survlvin-N-Da-Hood" project 
in an educational comic book anthology it was 
working on called Activists! 

Comic writer Joyce Brabner and artist Mark 
Badger were hired by the 80-year-old social justice 
organization to create the comic. "There was a rig- 
orous screening process," says Brabner, "so that 
FOR wouldn't be surprised by what we were doing." 
Imagine her surprise, then, when FOR decided to 
"recycle" the 20,000 copies it had printed last 
February because they said the characters' lips 
and noses were drawn too big and their skin col- 
ored too dark. 

Undaunted, Brabner posted the comic on the 
Internet so people could still see it. By early 1996, 
Activists! had received more than 40,000 "hits" — 
twice as many readers as the original print run would 
have reached. Support for the comic has been 
overwhelming: One net surfer who checked out the 
site was inspired to write a poem; another, a song 
about censorship. Judge for yourself — hit Activists! 
off at http://www.redweb.com/wraitf\/activists. 

Robert Morales 
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EDDIE BAUER BOYCOTT 

Last October 20. security guards at a Fort Washington, Md. 
Eddie Bauer outlet forced a 16-year-old black male to remove 
a shirt he claimed to have previously purchased there when he 
couldn't produce a receipt. In response, MC Spice of Wash- 
ington, D.C.'s WPGC called for a nationwide boycott of Bauer 
stores beginning January 15, Martin Luther King Day. Bauer 
president Rick Fersch publicly apologized, citing a need to 
"convey racial harmony and understanding." but the Maryland 
teen has filed an $85 million lawsuit against the company. 




BOYCOTT, PART TWO: BOY TOY 

An anonymous fax was sent to VIBE's offices lambasting 
Madonna's recent comments atjout black men and calling for 
a boycott of her records, concerts, and paraphernalia. In the 
January issue of Spin. Lady Madonna revealed that she has 
"... never been treated more disrespectfully as a woman than 
by the black men that I've dated.. . .1 think it's a cultural thing." 
; The fax called the pop diva an "international harlot" and "par- 
; asite" seeking to exploit the black community. The message 
2 would've carried greater weight had it been signed. 




oTime 

In the lab with Corey Glover 



"I always wanted to be an R&B love 
man who wore silk suits, slicked my 
hair back, and sang 'Ohhh, baby, 

^ baby,' " confesses Corey Glover, 
former banshee vocalist for Living 
Colour. After that k>and's demise, 
Glover started Rev. Daddy Love, a 
loose collective of cool musician 
peeps who gather in his Brooklyn 
crib and tear da 

i - roof off. These 

f : are the type of 

» fellas who spent 
their youth blast- 
ing sonic soul 
and lusting after 
the freaks on 
Ohio Players 
album covers. 

Five months 
after the band's 
first rehearsal, 
the five-member 
band began 
playing around 
NewYorit-At 
firstlhadno 
intention of being i| 

1^, in ttie group, 

' because I was t 

trying to perfect my skills as an 
engineer," says Glover. "I had an 
8-track recorder in the apartment, 
and people would just get together 
to make grooves. 

"^e were attempting to make 
the kir>d of soul records nobody has 
done since 1 974," he continues. 




Although dreams of working with 
fonmer Ai Green producer Willie 
Mitchell fell through, the band tried 
to capture ttiat earty '70s feel by 
recording on vintage einalog equip- 
ment and using engineer Jay Mark, 
who contributed to many classic 
recordings by the likes of Teddy 
Pendergrass and the C Jays at 
Philly's famous 
Sigma Sound 
studios. RDL's 
hot tHJttered soul 
is further flavored 
by ghetto heaven 
producers Peter 
Lords and V. 
Jeffrey Smith, 
fbnnerlyofthe 
Family Starxl. 
As Glover, 

. Mark,andthe 

\ \ producers sit 

0 I behind the mas- 

1 I sive mixing con- 
t^^fl sole, the vocals 

^^^H of Brother Corey 
^^^^^H singing "Little 
— ^^^^^^ Giri," a Memphis 
^SHBI^k soul ditty, flow 
from theTannoy speakers. I.eaning 
over. Glover explains, "Mixing is 
about putting the music in a partk:- 
ular sonic space: Bass and drums 
round out the bottom, guitar sits on 
top of that, and the vocals sit on top 
of this. Kinda like a jigsaw puzzle of 
sound." Michael A. Gonzales 




The Human 

Beat Box 

1967-1995 

Darren "BufFLove" Robinson, a.lca. 
"The Human Beat Box' and one-third 
of the tubby trio known as the Fat 
Boys, died in his Queens home on 
December lo of cardiac arrest. In the 
mid-'8os, Robinson and his corpulent 
compatriots (originally called the 
Disco 3) were hip hop royalty; one of 
their albums went platinum and 
another three gold. Best known for his 
percussive vocal gymnastics, Robinson 
(along with partners Mark "Prince 
Markie Dee* Morales and Damon 
'Kool Rock-ski" Wimbley) helped put 
hip hop's overweight MC sector on the 
map when the group starred in the 
1985 film Krush Groove. 

Before Robinson's death, at age 28, 
the trio were in the process of making a 
Fat Boys reunion album, slated to be 
released this spring. Kool Rock says 



that he and Markie plan to complete 
the album, possibly featuring other 
hefty rap stars such as Biggie Smalls 
and Heavy D in Robinson's place. 
"There was a competition between us," 
says master beat boxer Doug E. Fresh, 
"but it was nothing personal. He was a 
talented young brother' Marcus Reeves 

Butterfly 

McQueen 

1911-1995 

Thelma "Butterfly" McQueen, 
best known as Prissy, the petite 
maid with the squeaky voice in 
the 1 939 Acadenny Award-win- 
ning film Gone With the Wind, 
died in a kerosene fire that en- 
gulfed her Augusta, Ga. home on 
Decemt)er22. McQueen, 84, 
was a pioneer from a generation 
of African-American actresses 
confined mostly to maids' roles. 
(She retired from Hollywood In 
1947 after seven films.) Although 
McQueen publicly dismissed the 
Prissy role as being a "stupid little 
slave," many actresses remain 
Inspired by her efforts. "She was 
a catalyst for change, a tremen- 
dous role model, and above all, a 
survivor," says Sheryl Lee Ralph. 

Omoronke Idowu 



^I^H^tS point-blank news ( 





•BULLITS OVER BROOKLYN 

On December 16, amid denials of a coastal rap nvaky, 
gunshots were fired at the trailer that fraused Tha Dogg 
Pound and Snoop Dogg as they were shooting the 
Pound's video "New York, New York" in Brooklyn. Tlie 
video, in which Daz and Kurupt take over N.Y.C., fin- 
ished at that location earty but continued filming else- 
where In the city. While the Death Row camp casually 
dismissed tf>e Incident, the bullets remain a mystery to 
New York's Finest. The vkleo is due later this spring. 



- < 

I 



•STILL BEHIND BARS 

After serving more than four years of a 10-year sentence for 
attempted murder, rapper Slick Rick was denied parole last 
December 20. Since his 1990 Incarceration at New York's 
Gouvemeur Correctional Facility, life hasn't tjeen kind to Ricky 
Walters. Despite his reconjing Behind Bars during an abbreviat- 
,3 ed 1993 work release for good tiehavior, his parole board wasnt 
convinced his release was "compatible with the welfare of soci- 
"i ety.' The Ruler plans to appeal the decision, but will most likely 
remain In jail until his next review In 1997. 
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Bullets by David Bry, Ayana Byrd, AtxMa Duncan, Omomnke Idomi, 
OJLma, lvMcBae,BsaUlen,andCrlsllna VeiAt 



They don't exactly stand out 
in a crowd. No big bad 
flakes. Just that great-looking 
head of hair. That's what 
you get with Head & Shoulders. 
Unlike regular shampoos that 



You can never 
spot the ones 
who use 
Head & Shoulders. 



just rinse flakes away until they 
come back, Head & Shoulders 
actually helps prevent flakes 
before they start. Dandruff is taken 
care of. And no one ever need 
know you even had a problem. 




Great hair can't have flakes. 



In the 

MIX 

Groovin' 

1 . The Green-Eyed Bandit, Erick Ser- 
mon, comes prepared to the Def Jam 
10th anniversary party. Never l<now 
when you're gonna get that not-so-fresh 
feeling. 2. Suge Knight, hip hop heavy- 
weight, chills with Mike Tyson at Knight's 
Club 662 in Las Vegas. 3. Craig Mack's 
mother with Craig and his new wife, 
Roxanne, at their wedding reception. 
Don'tCraigandhismamalookjustalike? 
4. Before blowing out his birthday can- 
dies, L.V. wishes for a career as suc- 
m cessful as "Gangsta's Paradise," his 
ifid duet with Coolio. 5. Talk show host 
Oprah Winfrey congratulates Quincy 
Jones on a job well done at the record 
release party for O's Jook Joint. 6. They 
have to hold back the men flocking to 
Angela Bassett at the Night of 200 Stars 
celebration in N.Y.C. 7. At an event for 
LiFEbeat, members of Junior M.A.F.l.A. 
show us exactly how many condoms it 
takes for true players to stay protected. 
8. Little Kim of Junior M.A.FI.A. and 
Blahzay Blahzay coolin' at Harlem's 
Apollo Theatre. 9. Hip hop diva Yo and 
songstress Terry Ellis smiling pretty at 
the RSB Monitor convention in 
Manhattan. 10. Magic Johnson on World 
AIDS Day after speaking to a group of 
children about the importance of AIDS 
awareness and safe sex. 11. Wonder 
where Mrs. Smith was when L.L. was 
hugging on Arnell Simpson at the Phat 
Fashion II show? (I don't remember Ar- 
nell looking like that back in the court- 
room!) 12. Keith Murray ain't too happy 
about the stuffy church-boy gear he's 
rockin' at Jermaine Dupri's birthday par- 
ty. 13. Singer and infomercial queen 
Dionne Warwick's psychic friends 
should have warned her that hanging 
out of too-tight red dresses is not cute. 

14. Is Knumbskull of the Luniz audition- 
ing for the hip hop version oiShowgii1s7 

15. Not so absolutely fabulous: Naomi 
Campbell and Kate Moss after a hard 
day working the runway of the Todd 
Oldham show in N.Y.C. Shani Saxon 
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l/awta 

When I met Nicole Payen five years 
ago, she was just another feisty New 
York fly girl fighting for her right to 
party-albeit one with an atypical interest 
in serious cats like Clifford Brown, John- 
ny Hodges, John Lee Hooker, and Jimi 
Hendrix. This was, therefore, a fly girl with 
mad depth. Bom in Haiti, raised in up- 
state New York, Payen, 30, is now an activ- 
ist devoted to the plight of Haitian ref- 
ugees. She and homegirl Ninaj Raoul 
comanage Haitian Women for Haitian 
Refugees, a four-year-old regional non- 
profit organization that focuses on edu- 
cation and literacy. Payen and Raoul also 
offer referral services for their refugee 
clients, many of whom hail from rural 
backgrounds. 

Payen came to America at the age of 
eight-her parents benefiting from a '60s 
immigration-sponsorship program in 
which rich white women who craved 
Caribbean maids could summon whole 
families to the U.S. Though reared by 
proud Haitian parents, Payen hasn't 
always been Haitian and proud. "For so 
long I was trying to run from my roots 
and become American, always telling 
myself. Lose the accent, lose the accent," 
she confesses. "Do that long enough and 
you find you're lying to yourself 

Obviously, Payen wasn't always the 
tireless daughter of the Haitian revolution 
she is today. Her resume includes a stint 
at Essence and a gig with Bill Adler" s Rhyme 
& Reason Communications. While work- 
ing at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
she got the phone call that redirected her 
life. "When Aristide was deposed by a 
coup in 1991, there was a refugee crisis that 
resulted in the U.S. setting up an asylum 
camp in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba," she ex- 
plains. "A high-powered black attorney 
named Jewel Lafontant-Mankarias-then 
working for President Bush-called my 
dear friend Ninaj, asking if she knew any- 
body interested in being an interpreter for 
the U.S. military. I told her, "Yeah, me!' The 
Justice Department sent me an applica- 
tion asking for everything and my first- 
bom. When they called back four months 
later, they said I had to be on a flight for 
Cuba the next day. I made my boss under- 
stand that I had to go. Partly it was for self- 
ish reasons: I wanted to reconnect with 
that part of myself, and I knew my family 
would only give me a washed-down ver- 
sion. I figured the best teacher would be 
God, circumstance, and history." 

What she found when she got there, 
however, was that she had signed her life 
over to the Pentagon. She also discov- 



ered that the men in uniform were not 
coming correct when it came to dealing 
with Haitians. 

"I knew I was in the middle of some 
heavy shit," Payen says. "I was working 
with the Joint Task Force, which com- 
bines all the branches of the military. The 
pressures they exerted meant they expect- 
ed you to be like God. I was one of 16 lan- 
guage specialists. We worked in an old 
airplane hangar, which held 14,000 peo- 
ple and all their belongings. The military 
-, ^ . . 



repatriating about 300 Haitians who did- 
n't qualify for U.S. political asylum. 

"I cried all the way," she says. "Look- 
ing at the hopelessness, desperation, and 
yet strength in their faces, I felt I had 
nothing to complain about ever again. 
And I don't. They were returning home 
not even knowing if their families were 
still alive. It was the Middle Passage revis- 
ited. Imagine 300 black people pushed 
up against one another with everything 
they owned in a bag next to them. I 




THE HEART IS 
Nicole Payen sees hope for Haiti. 



attitude was very assembly-line. They 
wanted us to go through at least 50 cases 
a day. People would come by and say, 
'How are those numbers coming along?' 
You'd think you were packing meat, not 
dealing with somebody who just left 
home after seeing their husband shot, or 
who'd just buried their mother who'd 
been gang-raped." 

Payen's most harrowing experience 
involved being lowered in a small boat 
from a Navy cutter into shark-infested 
waters where a Haitian family in a cap- 
sired raft was ready to choose suicide over 
the outstretched hand of the U.S. mili- 
tary. Though Payen was successful, she 
never volunteered for that duty again. 
Later she found herself on a ship that was 



thought, I'm a tool in this. I'm on a slave 
ship, and this time I'm the nigger with 
the master." 

Assuaging that sense of rage and com- 
plicity wouldn't happen for Payen until 
the following year, when she was invit- 
ed by Yale Law School and the Center for 
Constitutional Rights to return on a dif- 
ferent mission. Those estimable insti- 
tutions brought a suit against the U.S. 
govemment for discriminating against 
HIV- positive refugees who had won their 
cases for political asylum. 

"I needed to neutralize my guilt for 
that Middle Passage voyage by going 
down for the right cause and for the right 
reason. The U.S. military hated me this 
time, because they weren't trying to have 



no fast-talking, quick-thinking little black 
woman with a hole in her nose and hair 
that ain't been combed be a thorn in 
their side. I got blackballed and was told 
to never come back. All this made me 
understand that this was the type of work 
that I wanted to do for the rest of my life- 
affecting policy making, helping other 
folks out. What could be more fulfilling 
in the world?" 

Currently applying to law school, Pay- 
en spent last summer in Haiti managing 
a Haitian music festival 
that featured artists like 
reggae singer Papa Jube 
and Haitian-born Clef 
from the Fugees. That type 
of cultural event hadn't 
been seen on the island in 
40 years. "Seeing all that 
music and culture there 
~* finally gave me some hope 
that everything could be 
all right," says Payen. 

Against the military's 
wishes, Payen did in fact 
"V return last year to Guan- 

^ tanamo Bay with World 

Relief While she was in- 
vestigating a case of assault 
involving a U.S. soldier 
and a refugee, Payen was 
once again asked to leave 
her post immediately. Her 
dismissal was very memo- 
rable. "My boss got bibli- 
cal on me," she says. "He 
said for a people so reli- 
gious, we sure seemed to 
suffer. He asked, "Where is 
yourGodnowifyouareso 
holy?' I felt like I'd been 
spiritually slapped. I told 
him, 'No, the question is- 
n't why are my people suf- 
fering, but why are your 
people so wicked?' That's 
the problem: We're in 
church doing what we're 
supposed to be doing. Oth- 
er people aren't." 

Haitian Women for Haitian Refugees operates 
out of Saint Francis ofAssisi Church, 379 Mapk 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1122^, yi8-yjy466o. 

Black-Owned 
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These days, commuters can't climb 
aboard with a cigarette. 
For Benson & Hedges, travel the scenic route. 




BENSON & HEDGES lOO's 




THE LENGTH YOU GO TO FOR PLEASURE 



SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 



E Finally, a wolconw sign for both smokers and nonsmokers. 
Call 1-80(M94-5444 for more informatioa 



O Philip Morris Inc. 1996 

1 5 mg "lar." 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 



new bampshire: right and white 

byhenpyhanpli 



Iadam chairwoman. . . the great state of Indiana. . . the Hoosier 
Slate and home to the Indianapolis ^oo. ..casts 12 votes for 
Lamar Alexander. . . 14 votes for Phil Gramm. . . and 26 votes 
for the next president of the United Slates, Bob Dole! 

Don't bother watching the electoral follies on TV this summer- 
nothing of much importance will be decided at the Republican 
National Convention, August 12 through 15 in San Diego, or the 
Democratic National Convention, August 26 through 29 in 
Chicago. Clinton's running unopposed, and the Republican pres- 
idential candidate will, by and large, have been selected six months 
earlier, on February 20. 

The majority of delegates to the conventions-generally com- 
mitted to one candidate or another from the get-go-are selected 
during statewide primary elections. And no primary election is 
watched more closely by power 
brokers, pundits, and voters in 
subsequent primaries-or has a 
more impeccable track record 
for picking winners-than the 
first primary of them all, held 
every four years in the rock- 
ribbed Republican stronghold 
of New Hampshire. 

As New Hampshire gover 
nor Stephen Merrill said of his 
98 percent white constituency 
last July, "We're different. We 
don't pretend to be a cross sec- 
tion.''Juanita Bell, spokeswom- 
an for the Portsmouth, N.H. 
chapter of the NAACP, con- 
curs: "There are not any neigh- 
borhoods that are predomi- 
nantly black. I think in the 
neighborhood where I live 
there may be four families, and not next door to each other. We're 
integrated. And I don't think the media feel that we have that 
much influence in this state. They don't chase us down to find 
out how we feel." 

In addition to Merrill— a two-term Republican-New Hamp- 
shire boasts two Republican senators, and both of its congress- 
men are Republican. In fact, the state has maintained Republican 
majorities in both houses of its state legislature for the last 142 

years. Add to that the 
fact that every Repub- 
lican president since 
Eisenhower-and every 
Democrat except Bill Clinton- 
kicked offhis campaign by win- 
ning the New Hampshire prima- 
ry, and you begin to grasp the kind 
of monolith we're dealing with. 
Whoever wins in New Hamp- 
shire will be anointed the cam- 




paign's front-runner, picking up millions of dollars 
from contributors all over the country, while many 
of those who lag behind will quickly falter and drop 
out of the race. 

So every four years, the small, mosdy rural state becomes the 
proverbial media circus. "The Republicans want the media to over- 
play the importance of the New Hampshire primary," says 
Deborah Amie Amesen, the 1992 Democratic gubernatorial can- 
didate. "It's a conservative state, and they look so good here." "The 
New Hampshire primary is significant," says Jim Courtevich, New 
Hampshire campaign manager for Texas senator Phil Gramm, "in 
that it's the last state the candidates have to come and campaign 
in. After New Hampshire it's tarmac to tarmac, press conference 
to press conference. Here, it's kitchen to kitchen." 

Here it's also "You scratch 
my back, I'll scratch yours." 
The New Hampshire polls 
have long shown Bob Dole in 
the lead, and on November 8, 
he picked up the key endorse- 
ment of Governor Merrill. The 
position of national Dole cam- 
paign chairman was promptly 
bestowed upon Merrill, a con- 
servative who, according to his 
press secretary, "just eliminat- 
ed welfare as we know it in 
New Hampshire with his New 
Hampshire Employment Plan." 

Speculation abounds that 
Merrill will be rewarded with a 
cabinet post in a Dole admin- 
istration. While Merrill insists 
he's not planning a move to 
Washington, if he were, he'd 
be traveling down a well-worn path. Just ask former New Hamp- 
shire govemorjohn H. Sununu (now a commentator for CNN). 
Sununu endorsed George Bush in the 1988 New Hampshire pri- 
mary and helped engineer a smear campaign against the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, Michael Dukakis, utilizing racially charged 
scare tactics like the notorious commercial about Willie Horton, 
the black convict who was released from a Massachusetts prison 
under Dukakis's fiirlough program and was soon rearrested for 
rape. Upon Bush's victory in November, Sununu was named 
White House chief of staff, a position he used to further his ultra- 
conservative agenda, including staunch opposition to the 1991 
Civil Rights Bill. And wouldn't you know it: Merrill originally 
made his name as an aide to then governor Sununu. 

So the proverbial "smoke-filled room" is alive and well and 
living in New Hampshire. Candidates are there right now, the 
media egging them on as they kiss babies, shake hands with fac- 
tory workers, and dine in truck stops. They know that in our ver- 
sion of democracy, image is everything. And the appearance of 
winning is as important as winning itself 



A central goal ol llio civil 
rights movement was the 
right to vote for all American 
citizens, and the 1 965 Votin 
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Here's what some 
ers had to say: 

Disillusionment is the key to 
keeping the powers- that-be in 
power. The African-American 
community could be an 
extremely influential force if a 
majority voted. But if you 
don't vote, I don't think you 
can complain about how the 
government is run. 

I voted last year, but I probably 
will not vote in this year's elec- 
tion. The candidates need to 
be able to fully understand the 
problems that relate to me 
instead of telling me that they 
understand just to shut me up. 

The candidates in recent 
years have been stale, indeci- 
sive people who relied more 
on popularity polls than on 
issues. What America needs is 
a one-term president who 
does what is right as opposed 
to what is popular — a one- 
termer who makes a differ- 
ence and then bows out. 

Would America ever elect an 
African-American president? 
A Latino? An Asian? A female 
of any race? Hell, no. America 
was founded by gangsters 
whose desire was to keep the 
treasures of the world within 
their gang. 

If a minority or female or 
homosexual were elected 
president, I think they would 
work in the best interest of all 
people more so than a white 
man. These groups have 
experienced enough discrimi- 
nation to know that people In 
this country need to be repre- 
sented and would do an ade- 
quate job to ensure this. 



LET YOUR VOICE BE HEARD! Republican National Committee: 202-863-8550. Democratic National 
Committee: 202-863-8000. White House Comment Line: 202-456-1 111. U.S. Capitoi, Main Switchboard: 
202-224-31 21 . Bill Clinton's E-mail address: presldent@whitehouse.gov. Al Gore's E-mail address: 
vice.president@whitehouse.90v. League of Women Voters: 202-429-1 965. Register and then VOTE! 
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Although Mario Cuomo's out of office, he's still 
very much a player on America's political stage. 
After fronting for the second time on a run for 
the presidency in 1992, he lost his bid for a fourth 
term as governor of New York in 1994. But the Dem- 
ocrats' exiled philosopher-king found a home in the 
broadcast booth (he now has a nationally syndicat- 
ed radio talk show) and also found time to dash off 
Reason to Believe (Simon & Schuster), his 172-page 
answer to the Republican revolution ushered in by 
Newt Gingrich and company. The very existence of 
such a book-published just as several Democratic 
members of Congress announced that they 
wouldn't seek reelection-is a testament both 
to the sorry state of the Democraric Party and 
to Cuomo's abundant chutzpah. 

Areyoualiberal? 
What's a liberal? 
That's my second question. 
You better answer that one before I can 
answer your first one. What do you mean by 
liberal? No label-conservarive, democrat, lib- 
eral, progressive-can properly describe all your 
positions on all the issues. For example, what 
would you say about Bill Clinton? People run- 
ning against him say he's a liberal. But he's for 
the death penalty-he executed a retarded kid. 
He's sending 20,000 men and women to fight 
in Bosnia. Isn't that conservative? 

Am I a liberal? I put more people in jail cells 
than any New York governor in history. But 
I'm pro-choice. I'm pro-gay rights. If I were 
allowed to define "liberal" as somebody who 
believes in a polirics of inclusion-not because 
it's the only thing that's fair, but it's the only 
thing that works-then I'm surely liberal. 

The Republicans are more consistent with their 
ideas than the Detnocrats- 

They use the same slogans, labels, generalizations, 
but you don't know what they're gonna give you. 
Everybody thought they knew what Gingrich and 
the Republican revolution was all about, right? 
"We're doing what the people want," they said. Well, 
what is it you offered the people? "Less government," 
and they all cheered. "Tough on welfare," and they 
all dieered. "Strong on defense," and they all cheered. 
"Cut your taxes," and they all cheered. Those are all 
generalizations. 

Now you start applying them. Cut whose taxes? 
"We're mostly gonna cut the taxes of people who 
make a lot of money." 
"What about me? I'm 
making $17,000." "No, 
're gonna raise your taxes 
because the Earned Income Tax 
Credit is going to be reduced." 
"What about 'less government'? 
You mean my mother loses 
some of her Medicare?" "Yes." 



"I lose my student loan?" 'Yes." "And you give 
defense $7 billion more than they asked for? And 
farmers still get subsidies? That's less government? 
What the hell are you talking about?" 

These guys sold you labels-and they used your 
fiercest resentments. They knew a lot of people were 
mad at the immigrants. They knew they were mad at 
those black people, 'cause they see them in the su- 
permarkets using food stamps to buy chocolate 
eclairs. And the Republicans used all of that. They 
squeezed the most bitter juices out of the people, 
bottled it, and offered it back to them as an elixir. 





You wrote a book as a retort to the Republican revo- 
lution, but you 're out of ojfice. And from Bradley to 
Nunn to Mfume, it seems like other Democrats are giving 
up the fight. 

They gave up the fight in the beginning because 
they were intimidated, and that's the only reason I 
wrote a book. But now that America has made it clear 
that they don't like the specifics of the Contract and 
they don't like Gingrich, and Dole has shown his 
weakness (that's why he was worried about Colin 
Powell)-their weakness is revealed. You notice the 
Democrats are not trying hard to make a deal on the 
budget, because the Republicans are hanging out there. 
Give them enough rope- 
hit them talk-they're hanging themselves. Ging- 
rich is a disaster. He obviously has the emotional quo- 
tient of a three-year-old, with an \Qof about 160, and 
that's about as dangerous a combination as you can 
have. Somebody whose mind works very quickly, but 
whose emotions are completely out of control. Like 
a seesaw, the force of Gingrich going down has lifted 



Clinton. That might 
be enough to win you 
an election, but the 
question will remain. 
What is your agenda? 

The Democrats have to put together a 
coalition that leiU see them through two con- 
secutive elections-something they haven '1 had 
since the '60s. 

You shouldn't think about a coalition so much 
as you should think of a policy that's best for all 
types of Americans. The best thing for all of Amer- 
ica right now is strengthening the people un- 
der the wealthy, the bottom 94 percent. This 
country can't make it with the bottom 94 per- 
cent sinking. The force of their unhappiness 
will eventually be a tremendous problem for 
the country. 

The Republicans are tempting people like 
me. They're saying, "Mario, in your lifetime 
you'll be fine." The results of allowing this frag- 
mentation of American society-taking care of 
the people who are in good shape and aban- 
doning everybody else- will be to leave behind 
an America whose prospects are not as good 
as the country we inherited. You don't have to 
have religion to feel somewhere deep inside 
that you have some kind of obligation to this 
place. It's wrong to leave that kind of withered 
aspiration as your legacy. 

You broke that down so simply. Why do the Dem- 
ocrats have such a hard time communicating those 
ideasf 

It takes two or three steps, and we're in a one- 
step society. That's how politicians capture 
people. "I'm a conservative. Kill the bastard! 
Kill the one who killed your child. Kill 'em." 
It's simple. It's one step. Everybody under- 
stands it. 

What 's right about our electoral process and what 's 
wrong about it? 

Mostly it's bad. It's too long; it's too expensive. 
It makes money too important. It's too difficult for 
women, particularly because they find it harder to 
get money. It's too reliant on television; it's not de- 
signed to get the substance of the issues out. In 1992 
the people who showed up to vote were one-third of 
the possible electorate. That's two-thirds that said, 
"To hell with it." That says something about the elec- 
toral process. 

Should there be a thhd or even fourth party to select firnn? 

No. You have to change the system. You should be 
able to run. Even if you don't have a lot of money, if 
you can get through a certain threshold of plausibil- 
ity, you should be able to mn. But the politicians don't 
want to change it, because they got there by using the 
system as it is. And youn ^ 
people should be fight- 
ing it, but they're not 
interested. 



Call VIBE'S GET UP ON IT Hotline, 21 2-563- VIBE, to let us know what issues matter most to you. • Respond to our monthly VIBE 
survey (press 5 to repeat questions). • Press '101 to hear a message from Mario Cuomo. • For more info, call 800-64T-TUNE (ser- 
vices provided by Touch Tur>es Interactive'*'). • And checit out the Get Up On It page on VIBEonline^ Web site, http://vwAv.vibe.com. 





See what a simple phone call 

can get you these daya 







Quincy Jones 









Yes, it's a beautiful thing. Now you can sample and buy the latest music right 
over the phone and have everything delivered overnight 
(okay, you'll need your credit card). 
Call us and discover the joy of being able to get new music. •• 

without even getting up. 




You Call. You Listen. You Lilce. You Buy. 
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"I WAS ONCE-- 

lost but now 
I'm found," 
confessed 
Capleton in his 
1994 anthem 
"Don't Dis the 
Trinity." And since 
beginning his quest 
for redemption, he has 
helped lead the recent 
return to roots-and-cul- 
ture lyrics in the dancehall 
Through blistering selections like 

*roix" and "Chalice," the 28-year-old Kingstonian (nicknamed after a 
prominent Jamaican attorney in tribute to his argumentative skills) 

- has made the sacred name of Selassie-I his signature. 

I When Capleton was just starting in the music business, he wasn't 
above bragging on his "Long John" or chatting about giris' "Bumbo 
Red." As late as '93, gun tunes like "Bad So" threatened to "shot out 
a man marrow." But the "natural mystic" Bob Mariey once sang of 
was soon blowin' through the air. Capleton adopted the moniker of 
Prophet, embraced Rastafari, and undertook a musical mission to 
uplift righteousness. 

Cynics may suggest that his conversion is more about capitaliz- 
ing on a trend than genuine spiritual growth, but anyone who's seen 
Capleton's records inspire former rude boys to praise God in the 
dancehall can't deny the veteran DJ's accomplishments. Since his 
first appearance at an African Star sound-system dance in the late 
'80s, Capleton has always been a true original, spitting out rapid-fire 
syllables in an infinite variety of melodies and styles. But since his 



shift in 
faith, Caple- 
ton's been at a cre- 
ative peak, his music 
exploding with righteous 
indignation. This phase of his 
career is distilled on his first U.S. al- 
bum, Prophecy (Def Jam). No compromis- 
es here — just state-of-the-art riddims and three 
bumpin' hip hop remixes from Atlanta's dangerous 
Dynamik Ouo. 

It was the Duo's "Tour" rerritx that Introduced Capleton to 
Stateside ears last year. Then they served up^isure-shot Otis 
Redding loop to help bust "Wings of the Morning]^ a duet with 
Method Man. What B-boys will make of Capleton's "Selassie-l" 
shouts remains to be seen, but for those who sleep, hisprognosis is 
grim: "Jah shall execute judgment and justice, and none sha|> 
escape." But despite all the fire and brimstone, the prophet swSars 
he's no preacher, "l-and-l no come fe push nothin' down nobody 
throat. None but ourselves can free our minds." *J1ob Kenner 
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"WE'VE INCORPORATED HIP HOP IN ALMOST EVERYTHING WEVE EVER RECORDED." EXPLAINS RAW STYLUS'S COVOCALIST AND MULTI-INSTRUMENTAL GENIUS, JULES BROOKES. '"VI/E-VE ALSO TRIED 

to never lose sight of the fact that we started out as a group who wanted to transfer a genuine live feel onto record." 

Like many London groups fortunate enough to experience the compelling musical drive of the city's mid- to late-1980's warehouse scene, Raw Stylus are still 
exploring their funk roots. But while most stars from that prolific era found themselves suffocated by a fascination with black music's past, Raw Stylus look forward 
as much as back. They just keep on building and building. 

Brookes was joined in 1989 by Ron Asian, a DJ turned producer and sound engineer, and together the duo released 1991 's limited-edition, highly acclaimed, instru- 
mental "Bright Lights, Big City," which only hinted at the musical progression to come. Even more impressive was the follow-up, 1992's "Pushing Against the Flow." 
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pride; 

"Proud To Be The Original" " 




Confidence. 

Pricle. 

Power. 

You've got tKe power 
to make tkings kappen 
wken you've got 
African Pride kair 
and scalp conditioners. 
Tkeir unique comkinations 
of ancient African 
ingredients are perfectly 
klended to put you in 
control of your kair, 
your style, your world. 



Magical Gro U alsti available in oil an J 
maximum strengtli formulas. 



p Your Head Up. 
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He 's sold millions of records, , 
his love life is the stuj'oflege^/d. Cheo Hodari i 
■ . , talk about zmrk, sex, God, life, auch 
between Robert-and R. Kelly. , 



I don't write music, man. Jjustbettrit. 
-R. Kelly 

Do you want me to play the Whitney Houston 
song for you?" R. Kelly asks, looking up from 
his bottomless cup of coffee. We are in his 
home, a converted church on Chicago's Near 
North Side. Dressed in neatly pressed blue 
jeans and a charcoal turtleneck, Kelly, 28, prepares to 
go into Battery Studios to work on the past-due remix 
of the new single from his latest album, R. Kelly. It's 
called "Down Low (Nobody Has to Know)' and fea- 
tures slow-grind king Ronald Isley. At midnight, 
R. Kelly's nocturnal workday is just beginning. 

For a man with a reputation for being elusive, 
R. Kelly turns out to be relatively gregarious. He hides 
nothing: the indoor basketball court where Michael 
Jordan and Scottie Pippen have stopped by for im- 
promptu games, the large shark tank built into a wall 
(which also used to contain stingrays— until they got 
eaten), or the 20-fbot indoor pool with the Batman logo 
projected on the bottom. From his relaxed demeanor, 
it seems like Kelly would be willing to talk about any- 
thing—even the reported marriage between him and his 
teenage protegee, Aaliyah (who is also the niece of his 
manager, Barry Hankerson)-if it weren't for all the peo- 
ple monitoring our conversation. 

But protective entourage or no, Kelly seems quite 
regular. He has a sharp sense of humor, loves action 
movies and basketball. His lofty abode, with electron- 
ic gadgetry that would make Richie Rich jealous, isn't 
the home of a childish adult but of a man who, grow- 
ing up on the chaotic South Side of Chicago, now pos- 
sesses the fly crib of his dreams. VENI VIDI VICI are 
the words stenciled within a copper portrait of himself 
that hangs on a wall-he came, he saw, he conquered. 

As he walks to the living room, I expect him to put 
a Whitney DAT on, but instead he sits down in front of 
the white Yamaha upright piano. Eyes closed as his agile 
fingers run across the keyboard, he begins singing "I 
Look to You" (which he wrote for Houston but not nec- 
essarily for her upcoming greatest hits package) just like 
Whitney would— earthy gospel with perfect diction. 
The man I'm seeing isn't the onstage R. Kelly-a man 



who stands before adoring crowds, arms outstretched, 
pants at his ankles. This is Robert— a quiet young man 
who had the strongest voice in the church choir but was 
afraid to use it until Lena McLin, a beloved music 
teacher at Chicago's prestigious Kenwood Academy, 
taught him how to harness its p>ower. The longer he sits 
at the piano, the more apparent it becomes that we've 
only seen the tip of R. Kelly's iceberg. 

Like Prince, Marvin Gaye, and Al Green, Robert S. 
Kelly melds the sinful and the sanctified. Until his most 
recent album, R. Kelly's lyrics reflected a base sexuali- 
ty tempered with a musical delivery honed in the 
church. To watch him work is to witness a man con- 
sumed by his muse. In the wee hours of the next morn- 
ing at the studio, as he sifts through beats, you can 
almost see a spirit enter his body. 

He programs a rhythm from scratch, then plays a 
bass line. Like a snowball rolling down a hill, the com- 
position soon gains mass. One ofKell/s many "secrets" 



is the way he uses his left hand on the keyboard's mod- 
ulation lever while he lays wavy chords with his right. 
Kelly suddenly realizes the song he's creating would be 
perfect for the Isley Brothers, and he starts singing notes 
in flawless imitation of Ronald's falsetto. But R. Kelly 
isn't just emulating the greats; now he's making music 
at their request 

And he's already had an impressive run. 1991's Bom 
Into them's, quiet as it was on the charts, went platinum. 
1993's 12 Play went quadruple platinum, and the No. 1 
pop single "Bump N' Grind' became the longest-run- 
ning No. 1 R&B single in over 30 years. (It took another 
Kelly-produced single, Aaliyah's "Back & Forth," to final- 
ly oust it from the top spot.) Besides smashing the charts 
with his new, self-tided LP, Kelly wrote "You Are Not 
Alon^" for Michael Jackson's History, which became 
the first single in pop music history to debut at No. 1. 

But R. Kelly's sexual frankness has him in a stylistic 
holding pattern: Even as he tries to diversify his sound 
and message, the public and his marketing people want 
Mr. Bump N' Grind over and over again. The lush 
R. Kelfy should prove to the world that he's more than a 
hoochie-coochie man. His personality splits down the 
middle: Robert is the transcendental side, as re- 
vealed by songs like "As I Look Into My Life'-but 
the mackadocious R. Kelly seen in songs like "Hump 
Bounce" wants to maintain the record sales that 
have rocketed him to the top. 

The enigmatic icon in Oakley shades craves the roar 
of the young women lusting for him in arenas nation- 
wide, but Robert Kelly doesn't want people to keep mis- 
taking him for the man they see in videos. "What 
brought you here was my music, not my personal lifi:," 
he says. "What else is there to talk about, really? I think 
people should realize there's only one judge— and he 
ain't even on earth." 

Doyou ever look atyourlife and say toyoimelf, 'Icon '/ believe 
1 did aU this" f 

Every day. I've come a long way from being a street 
performer, being kicked out of talent shows, getting 
gonged. But I always knew that all this would be. I felt 
it in my heart that things would be straight for me. 

Howhardwasittowrite 'Orphanage, " the veiyjirst song 



you wrote in the mid-i^Sos but never recorded, the oneyou 
used to sing under the elevated trains ? 

My first song was like my first (sexual expe- 

rience] . It was something new, something different, and 
it felt good. I'd discovered something that I knew was 
gonna be around for a very long rime. 

Where didyougft the idea for the song? 

My teacher, Lena McLin, asked me to write a song, 
so I did. At the time, I didn't know too much about girls, 
'cause I was shy. I think I was looking at a commercial, 
and I saw these kids on television, with flies on them 
and stuff— I don't know if they were in Africa or what. 
They were lonely, and that's what got me. 

As far as growing up in the projects, is it the kind of thing 
that money could make you forget about ? 

That's what keeps me going— remembering where I 
came from. Nobody held my hand. It took heart to be 
in the middle of the street, singing, near the pickpock- 
ets and the gangbangers. When I'm in the studio, I think 



about that. And then, right away, here come the notes 
and the feelings that let me create. Once you forget, 
what else do you have? Now you're working off of what? 
Sometimes I may even cry, thinking about the things 
I've been through. 

You've told me in the past that you want to be a hero. Are 
you arole model? 

I'm not gonna take that responsibility. But I'm a 
morally good person. People get too deep off into enter- 
tainment. A true artist, a person true to their music, is 
gonna get into what they're feeling most. They don't 
hold back. I express myself Whatever my songs may 
be about, I heard it, I felt it, I wrote it. 

You hear and write a lot of songs about sex. 

Sex is reality. Lovemaking is a reality. Loving some- 
one is a reality. Hating someone. Killing somebody. 
You can't knock somebody for bringing you what's real. 
We're here 'cause some sex went down. That's the bot- 
tom line. 

With ally our sold-out tours and everything, haveyou ever 
thought about showing up at a piano bar and just playing? 

I do. All the time. White people who don't watch 
videos and stuff are, like, "I don't know who he is, but 
he's a very talented guy." They drop money in my cup 
not knowing who I am. That's the greatest feeling in the 
world. To not be known. 

Soyou feel the pressure of celebrity? 

When I walk into a gym to play basketball, which I 
love to do, and there's a crowd of people in there, if I 
don't hit the first shot, I'm a buster. That's a lot of pres- 
sure. But I love it. I hear stuff from the bleachers-"He 
a buster. You can tell by how that nigga dribble." But if 
I hit the first shot, and the second one, sometimes it 
becomes a jealousy thing. When I'm on the court, I love 
to just be Robert. When I'm onstage, I love to be 
R. Kelly. Either way, I can't win. Whatever I do is looked 
at through a magnifying glass. If I fall in love, that's 
blown up. Ifl say, "Man, that girl looks good," then I'm 
this crazy freak. I'm a freak? 'Cause I think a girl looks 
good? 'Cause women turn me on? 

Kind of sick of all the questions-all the eyes onyou ? 

It kills me when people come to me saying, "Well, 
that song is this. That song is that." No matter what song 
I come up with-from "Bump N' Grind" to "You Are 
Not Alone," there's gonna be somebody that'll have 
something to say. It may be that the song intimidates 
women or whatever, or that it's turning women into a 
damn jeep. I write from my heart. I don't think about 
what people are gonna think. 

Not evenyour fans? 

I wish I could talk over a mike, and the speakers were, 
like, throughout the world-but they would be ad- 
dressed strict!) to my fans. Because I don't care how 
many times the radio plays my songs; I don't care how 
much the company promotes them. It's up to that per- 
son out there to say, "I'm gorma go buy R. Kelly's stuff," 
and when they do that, I get to live like this. And it 
inspires me to write other songs. 

Why is that? 

I'm at my best when I'm wanted. When I found out 
they wanted rru, when I found out they picked me like 
an Afro, I was, like. Damn, I'ma go write some mo' shit! 
That's when the magic happens, when the fans go, "I 
like that guy R. Kelly. I don't care what the papers say, 
that's my man." I've heard girls say that many times, 
because I take the bus still sometimes, I get on the el, 
just to hear the realness of what's going down. 

Fans like to hear the "realness" too. 

Fans don't get into your personal life. They may 
think on it, but they know the bottom line is what they 



" People drop money in my cup not knowing who 
I am," says Kelly of his occasional piano-bar gigs. 
"That's the greatest feeling. To not be known. 
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snap their fingers to at the club, what they're groovin' 
to at the house, what they're bumpin' in their jeeps. 
They're concerned about what makes them, in their 
relationships, feel better. You have to be happy, and 
F the rest. That's how I feeL 

So^utrngAefimtutommonm^arlmUloyoHAim 
pkmn g yoandfi 

IfTm not pleased with my music, nobody's gonna 
be pleased, tfl don't like something, and I do ittofmif, 
fotffX. it When I start doing that, Pm gonna retire. That 
means I don't have it no more. And I'm scared of that. 
If I'm hitting threes, and I'm hitting, and I'm hitting, 
and then I shoot one or two, and I start missing every- 
thing, I'll stop and let them say, "He had a great game." 

Lii 'ii^o buck, thou^. HomnmA^mu^bimglmgi^ 

music been inyourlife? 



"Let's have some good sweaty sex with each other." 
What does a married couple do when they listen to 
R. Kelly? "We made a lot ofbabies off of youi shi^* they 
tell me.Icanseeaca]idlelight dinner while listenfav to 
"Set Kfe'-not because I wrote it but because I can sec 
that And dmi after dirniei; some serious bonin*. I can 
«er that. 'Why can't someone dse see it? 

VbnUyommAerieagfdoradise^ei 

I have been a followei; I am stiU a follower but in 
what I do, Fm also a leader, tfyou want togettAere the 
leaders are, you've got to saddle down and get under 
their wings and be a great follower. 

What's tlie most important kaon fmir mnlhcr laat^hl you ? 

Don't bury your head in the sand. Be true to your- 
self. Find out who your self is, and accept it, so you can 
become great at what you are. I've ridden on buses and 



produce him, and that Quincy Jones would come to 
me for songs, and Stevie Wonder. I haven't worked with 
Stevie yet, but she told me these things would happen, 
and to see ifaem come to pass is amaang. 
WluUlumltfmooidifyombtaelobemtowiriUt 
I would prefer being in a quiet room with a piano 
and a light diining in. ^ that^s not the way it hsqppens. 
When I wrote "Vbu Are Not Alone," I was in a hotel, 
and it was Vtrp loud. But the spirit of the song was so 
powerful, I could block anything out. In my imagina- 
tion, I was in a room with that light and that piano, 
alone. I can hear melodies like that. I don't care how 
loud itis-I sangoverloudel$,inthesubway,andIstill 
heard melodies. 

What's your process? 

I never write it down on paper. Everything I've ever 
written has been like that. I just go over to the mike, and 
sing what comes nexL That's how I do all my albums, 
that's how 1 did eveiybody else's albums. 

Tellme. 

You don't need nothing but a keyboard, a bass, a 

chord, a string, and some kind of guitar thing. They all 
have to play a part. It's like a inovie; They all have to be 
some kind of character. Each of them has to make you 
feel good when they play by themselves. If they make 
you feel good alone, together they'll make you feel great 

Sometimes Fve had to create a situatioa inside my 
idalionshq) with my woman to help me write a certain 
song. And she starts tripping. I have aigited widi my 
woman— on purpose-just to be able to write a song 
about that land of aigument 

bithardforyoKlokemMidgtiotiship? 

Sometimes, 'cause I tend to spend all my time in [the 
studio] and forget about the outside. Whidi I can 
understand from a woman's standpoint. A woman 
needs love, passion, and attention, Ttiat's why I wrote 
"Quality Time" lor Hi-Five, because I was going 
through something with my woman at the time, and 
she was, like, "We never spend 'quality time.' You're 
always here," she'd say, "and then you're gone." 

Who do you prefer beiri)^, R. Kelly or Robert? What's the 
difference ^ 

People don't really know Robert. They see R. Kelly, 
and they think whatever they think. R. Kelly wears these 
glasses sometimes and moves a certain way and sings a 
certain way and says certain things. He ain't afiaid to 
say what he feels. Robert is quiet, loves to do super reg- 
ular things. I do the same thing every day. I'm not inter- 
ested in taking big trips, going to the Grammys— I'd 
rather be someplace balling with my boys, eating in a 
simple restaurant I don't have to have a big life. I don't 
have to have die glamour woiM. 

DoesR. KeBy, tbeicm,evergetirt Robert's wiyf 

R. Kelly steps in when it's negotiating time. When 
it comes down to dmng a diow, I want that "R. mon- 
ey." I don'twant die legular'Vobeit money." 

DoyoufidWieyoutiimffsbavtiomni 

Always. I hate to lose. You ever see Michael Jordan 
when [the Chicago Bulls] lose a ganiL- ' You see his ^dal 
expression? You talk about frustration! I hate losing, 
but it makes you tocuscd. I want to be by myself when 
I lose. 1 want to be by myself and think about why I lost. 

But you 're a winner most of the lime. Does the more con- 
troversial side of your life experience help-ordoes it hurt? 

When my mother passed, it was like a will. She left 
me love. All the understanding and wisdom she had, I 
cashed in. Now I'm rich and famous off of it, I'm cho- 
sen, I am not average, and when it's time for me to let 
people know, I let them know through song. Take a 
good look, man. I come from smnewhere else. □ 



' Most people don t really know Robert. They see 
R. Kelly, and they think whatevertheythm^ I dont 
have to have a big Irfe. . .or the glamour world." 



Since I can remember, I was in a storefront church. 
Whenever we moved, we'd find another one. The fun- 
ny thing about it, though: I never had a solo. I was the 
one in die choir who was barely even a badiground 
singer. I was never one to get up and sing. 

I blew I had something, 'cause my mother would 
ahn^ have me singing around die house, doing stuff 
with teootdclwouldlfiun Stevie Wnuleriiffi,Donny 
Hathaway rif& But I never felt like I was ready to do 
my own thing. 

Was thatfamoKS high stimol talent show the first timeyou 
f^you IPC re ready? 

1 didn't Icel ready then. But when I opened up my 
mouth, people screamed when 1 started the first note. 
The more they screamed, die more the shakes came out 
of my voice. The more they screamed, the louder I sang. 
Before that, my life was basketball and chilling. But after 
that, I couldn't go back, 1 ain't never li.id a leeling like 
[the feeling of bemg onstage]. I felt truly loved. 1 got cut 
from the basketball team, 'causelwasahn^bte because 
of music practice. 

What kind of training did you have ? 

I used to say Mrs. McLin trained me in music, but 
as I get older, I realize she was training my brain. She 
was teaching me about all the things I have in me, and 
she introduced me to my musical side-even thou^ it 
was my mother who inspired me to sing. 

Didyoterimtm set abt<fl) ig t hin g s beippat loyou, orbad 
AeeAtMdfpaisedi 

She saw smne great things happen for me. I bou^t 
her a nice station wagon and tediecorated her bouse. 
She wouldn't move out t^die ghetto. 

Doyou stiUfedberpmeme? 

If I didn't, I wouldn't be doing this. Every day it 
seems like a second ago that I talked to her. 

What 's Mrs. McLin 's opinion of your more sexual stuff? 

She doesn't worship stuff like "Sex Me," but she's 
proud of me. I have the potential to put God in my 
music and do it strictly for God. I can do gospel. 

The songs on this nein album do have a more soulful, spir- 
itual edge to them. 

I'm not one for putting labels on music, because I 
love all kinds, I think "Sex Me" is romantic. You can call 
love "sex," and you can call sex "love," 1 know married 
couples that don't like to say "Let's make love," 'cause 
they like to tedu it there. They like to say "Fuck me," or 



seen bus drivers so into their job: "Cottage Grove, com- 
ing up! Watch your purses and things, ladies and gen- 
tlemen!* People laugh, you know? But that's a person 
who's (nw to snhtf Aef jo. That's the most successfiil 
move you can make. 

j3M*%r«nUi|S«swQ[/&r WbibiefHiuiaeittwMidMd 
Jmhim,dojoHliytos*madtiie»fefsemtBu»si 

rdwritlenasongfer Whitney, and she loved it Then 
I wiote anodier song, 'cause in «i attide I read, she was 
talkilig about her personal life and what she'd been 
through and saying that the world can't solve her prob- 
lems, that she looks to God, I thought that was power- 
fijl, 'cause that's just what I would say. So I w rote a song 
called "I Look to You," and she was crazy about it. 

You 're producingfor everybott/ now. 

Michael Jackson, Toni Braxton, Ronald Isley-they 
trip because [I'll sing a song I'm doing for ihcni|, and 
they'll be going, "This brother sounds jusi like me," 1 
tell them betore I sing it, "Don't laugh, now," But they 
don't expect it to come out sounding .(o much like them. 
It makes them love it even more, \Laughs] When 
Michael heard me do "You Are Not Alone," he wanted 
to show me how Midiael Jackson reaJfy does it. The dif- 
ference between me and Babyface is that I like to give 
the artist themselves, and not R, Kelly. Artists call and 
say, "I want that 'Your Body's Calling'-type thiiig,* and 
I tell them, "That came out of me. Fm goiiigto giveyou 
something that would come out ofjwir." 

SoUwascoolwailiiitgmlltMkbadi 

I was so nervous, I was afiaid I wouldn't be able to 
finish the project When he first got to the studio^ some- 
tiling weiid came over me. Michael was anodier levd, 
and it was a hell of a level to go ta But passion took 
over, and it put a shield around me and diowed me to 
be just a normal guy who felt like he worked with 
Michael all the time. 

Was he really receptive, or was he, like, "No, muhfucka, 
1 've been doing thisforjo years. " 

He was never that. Tliat's why he's been here for 30 
years. He was more humble than me~got up under my 
wing. He wanted to know what it was I wanted from 
him. And if he could giveittome.' 

HoTD did that feel ? 

Everything Mrs. McLin told me was true: I was bom 
for this, I was ready. I didn't know that until I met 
M ichael. My teacher told me when I was 13 that one day 
I would work with Michael Jackson, that one day I'd 
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Something is missing. Praicazrei Michel and Wyclefjean-the two under- 
appreciated members of the Haitian-American rap group Fugees-are 
mugging for a camera crew at Sony's New York studios. The duo are 
taping video show drops to support their second album. The Score. Clef 
sings, freestyles, and provides hilarious commentary. Ptas, 23, the more 
reserved one, slides across the floor B-boy style, waving his hands to accentu- 
ate his words. Energetic as they are, though, they need another element to 
complete the cycle. It's a question of chemistry; Strong elements are present, 
but without a catalyst, combustion won't occur. 

And for the Fugees, Lauryn Hill is that catalyst. As diminutive as she is 
sexy, the group's 20-year-old shining star left the studio a few moments ago 
to check out the Metropolitan Museum of Art's Goya exhibit. Although she's 
a Hy enough work of human art to merit her own display. Hill's there to re- 
search a history paper. Aside from having a divine singing voice and an up- 
front rhyme flow that ranks her among hip hop's dopest MCs, she's also study- 
ing for a bachelor's degree at Columbia University. 

"Yo, this is Fugees right here," Michel says, trying to make up for Hill's ab- 
sence with extra enthusiasm. "Sorry to say," he apologizes to fiiture viewers, 
"L. couldn't be here today." 

Separation anxiety has plagued the group since they rose to moderate suc- 
cess with 1993's underrated Blunted on Reality. The beats didn't really stand 
out, but Hill, bolstered by a bright appearance in 1993's otherwise dim Sister 
Act 2, definitely did. Then Salaam Remi stripped down a modest album cut 
called "Vocab," and the remix exploded underground. 

And while the Fugees earned a reputation for an incendiary stage show, 
people mosdy talked about the dope-ass female up front. When Hill played 
cleanup for subterranean luminaries like Bahamadia and PreCise on Big Kap's 
1995 mix tape sensation "Da Ladies in the House," the question started burn- 
ing: Why doesn't Lauryn Hill just go for delph? 

"If we took the stuff the critics say seriously," Jean says, after fmishing 
the promos, "I would have gone back to Haiti." At that, Michel laughs long 
and loud. 

"If you can't hear me on wax,' Jean continues, "catch me at the show. I got 
the spirit of the samba in me, and I'm gonna do my thing." Then, after a pause, 
he adds, "The Fugees wasn't pasted together. So it's hard to break us up." 

Michel and Hill hooked up in high school in New Jersey, and while work- 
ing on their demo, they met Jean, now 25. He sat in on a track, and the vibe just 
clicked. All three have roots in Haiti, and all three felt like refugees-from 
America's mainstream culture and from hip hop itself-hence their name. 
"Everybody seeb refuge," explains Jean. "We find refuge in the music we make." 

When Hill floats in a half hour later, there are issues she wants to 
address. The word from critics, fans, and folks on the street is that 
Hill's the essence of her group and so should break away and 
do her own thing-like the way she posed alone on the cover of 
RapPages' December issue. But Hill insists she's down for crew. 
"It's not a compliment when people tell me to break off from them," she 
says of her compatriots. "That's like telling me to drop my brothers. I consid- 
er these guys family, so if I act rudely when somebody suggests I go solo, don't 
think I'm a bitch." Michel and Jean nod accordingly-Hill's vehement com- 
ments set up the musketeerlike agenda that resonates through their vital sopho- 
more album. 

Like a dub record. The Scorehis organic resonance-live drums, fluid bass 
lines, Castilian guitar, and influences from forgotten doo-wop groups to '80s 
pop trash. Though Hill is again up front, especially with her compelling revi- 
sion of Roberta Flack's 1973 "Killing Me Softly With His Song," Michel and 
Jean are the indispensable rhythms beneath Liuryn's blues. "It's a narrative," 
says Hill of the new album. "A soundtrack to the videos that'll make the music 
clear." Tlie lyrical content of The Score focuses on taking out MCs, celebrat- 
ing the group's Haitian heritage, and insisting they'll never break up. 

Instrumentation and crooning notwithstanding, in their hearts the Fugees 
are a hip hop group— and a hardcore one at that. "If you want to call us 'alter- 
native,' so be it," says Hill. "We're trying to bring musicality back to the 'hood." 
Jean, a multi-instrumentalist who can make a sound out of just about any- 
thing, concurs. "If you knock the drums in," he says, stroking his long beard, 
"ain't no jeay niggas ain't gonna feel it." 

Feel it, indeed. Bass body shaking, lyrics overflowing, score settled. The Fugees, 
as characterized by their former three-headed-baby logo, symbolize a con- 
sciousness of three united as one— albeit with Lauryn Hill at the center. Michel 
is pragmatic about the situation. "The day that Lauryn ( falls off] , people will be, 
like, 'Yo, that bitch is wack,' " he says. "If we split, the force won't be as strong as 
it was when we were together. So we don't listen to any of that." □ 
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Larenz Tate by Everard Williams Jr. 

Unforgettable in his "America's 
worst nightmare" role as 0-Dog in 
1993's Menace II Society. After solid 
performances in The Inkwell and 
Fox's short-lived but much loved 
sitcom South Central, Larenz hit his 
fans and Hollywood hard with his 
moving portrayal of a young man 
struggling to deal with post-Vietnam 
life In the Hughes brothers' Dead 
Presidents. White leather jacket 
$895 by CK by Calvin Klein 



What's hot in Tinseltown right 
now is anything young, talented, 
and, of course, sexy. Here are 
seven rising stars who exemplify 
that description. Dress them up 
in the latest spring fashion, pair 
them with seven equally creative 
photographers, and everyone is 
ready for their close-up. 




Hollywood's. . 

swingin' 

lAflikMAIn I^mA !m ■>imI^4' ^^^^^^^ 



Daisy Fiientes by Jay Gullixson 

Best known for her job as a VJ on MTV and MTV Latino, 

Daisy Fuentes is now officially an actress. Later this year, she'll make her screen 

debut in Curdled (executive produced by Quentin Tarantino), which will also 




feature William Baldwin — not too bad for a first-timer. For a closer, steamier 
look at Daisy, you can check out her '96 calendar (published by Landmark). 
Black sheer minidress and panties $220, both by Liza Bruce 



Giancario 
Esposito 
by Andrew 
Williams 

School Daze, 
Do the Right 
Thing, Mo' Better 
Blues, Bob 
Rotjerts, Fresh, 
Malcolm X, Usual 
Suspects, 
Smoke, Blue in 
the Face, and, 
most recently, 
Waiting to Exhale 
are just some 
of Giancario 
Esposito's vast 
film credits. With 
his latest starring 
role in Kla$h, 
an action thriller 
set in the world of 
dancehall reg- 
gae, Esposito 
should maintain 
his place at the 
forefront of gifted 
actors on the 
rise. 

Rayon-wool 
blend safari suit 
$1,395 by Paul 
Smith; 
white short- 
sleeve shirt $210 
by Helmut Lang; 
white racing- 
stripe hat by 
Kangol 
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Nia Long by Robert Sebree 

Nia Long has appeared in Boyz N the Hood, Made in America, and Ice Cube's 

comedy Friday. She almost married Will Smith's character on the NBC sitcom Fresh Prince of Bel-Air, 

and for now she's gonna continue doln' her thing. 

Nylon jacket $375 by DKNY Men 



iter al 



Don Cheadle by Melodie McDaniel 

It ain't easy to steal scenes from Denzel Washington, but that's exactly what Don Cheadle did 
in his comical part as Mouse in Devil in a Blue Dress. He's probably best known for his role in the television drama Picket Fences, 
but after one lool< at his shining talent and confidence up there on the big screen, it's obvious where Cheadle belongs. 

Gray polyester polo $175 by Alberto Biani; shine trouser $325 by Paul Smith 




Salma Hayek by Robert Maxwell 

All eyes were on Salma Hayek after her stunning leading-lady role opposite Antonio Banderas in 1 995's action drama Desperado. 

A native of Mexico, Hayek was a huge star in Latin America before dipping into the American market. Her popularity continues to grow — she can now be 

seen in the Quentin Tarantino-wrrtten From Dusk 'til Dawn, and the soon-to-be-released Fled, with Laurence Fishburne. 

Cotton men's tank top $5 by CK by Calvin Klein; white sea-grass miniskirt $245 by Helmut Lang vibe 79 




OFFICIAL TIMEKEEPER OF THE 1996 OLYMPIC GAMES. 
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FAT JOE 

Heart of Bronxness 




I. 





Here's the dream video: Fat Joe as Marlon Brando in Apocalypse 
Now. Outside Fat Joe's Half-Time — the 25-year-old Latin rapper's 
South Bronx hip hop gear emporium — is an arrangement of 10-foot 
bamboo stakes; impaled upon them, the weathered heads of lousy 
music journalists. Inside, giant promotional posters for Jealous One's 
Envy— Joe's latest release— are lit by funeral pyres. Taciturn youths 
lead the way into the master's dark inner sanctum, where Joe slowly 
rises and. . .turns out to be a pretty reasonable guy. 

"Maybe with my first album, i was kind of arrogant," Joe says. "I 
thought I was the shit, but after a couple of months — " He sighs heavily. 
"Everybody's, like, 'Man, "Flow Joe" is the only hit Joe can make.' So 1 
came up with some ill shit. I learned to appreciate the fans more — I 
know it's because of the consumer that I'm here." Joe sweeps 
his arm at his budding empire. "The main goal of this store is 
not to make a wide margin of profit," he says. "Of course. It Wm 



pays my rent, but the moral of the story Is, Just set a foundation. Too 
many rappers before me sold millions of records — now they're broke." 

Then Joe talks up the Latin influences on Jealous: "La India, Tito 
NIeves, El Canarlo, Marc Anthony— everybody seems to ignore my 
people, we just don't exist. I want to open doors for Latino rappers, 
Latino producers. Because in every ghetto, you see blacks and you see 
Hispanics." Joe brightens at the subject of Latin nightspots in 
Manhattan: "Club Broadway, Copacabana — I'm giving out my secret 
hideouts, man! Whenever I'm just foo much into rap, I gotta throw on 
my shoes, my slacks, hit the Copa and enjoy a different kind of music." 

Still living in his old neighborhood stomping ground. Fat Joe con- 
siders his life with a tender weariness, then shrugs. "I'm the same 
Joe — I kick it with the guys, I'm around the same projects." And he 
^ laughs, "I don't know, maybe my life Is boring." That said, we 
P watch his crew slaughter a bull. Robert Morales 
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There he is, the white pinstripe Orlando Magic 
uniform hanging like drapes from his lanky, 
six-foot-seven frame, the trademark blue 
sweatband with his moniker PENNY inscribed on it 
pulled up to his left elbow, and the white-and-black 
Nikes starring, stopping, and leaping off the shiny 
parquet floor of the Orlando Arena. Point guard 
Anfemee Hardaway is brilliandy working the Char- 
lotte Hornets for 28 points and 13 assists. As a bas- 
ketball player, Hardaway is as straight-up and on 
point as the number 1 that marks his attire. In eval- 
uating his own skills— "a post-up game, running the 
floor, getting the ball, dunking, blocking shots, 
rebounding'-he is also, without even realizing it, 
describing the postmodern, hip hop-influenced bas- 
ketball player who can do Lawd knows whatever with 
a rock and has the street-level bravado to match. 

But Penny Hardaway, 24, doesn't exacdy swag- 
gen His tiee-limb legs glide the way George Gervin's 
did; his fingers, hands, and arms direct and con- 
trol a game i la Magic Johnson; his defensive 
tenacity rivals that of Scottie Pippen; and his fiill- 
court peripheral vision evokes memories of Bob 
Cousy and Larry Bird. And like Michael Jordan, 
he sticks his tongue out often, a signifier of how 
deeply his soul is into the game of basketball. 

On this warm December night in fix)nt of a sold- 
out crowd, Hardaway is Big Willie partiy because 
of his game and partiy because Shaquille O'Neal, 
his Magic/All-Star/'96 Olympics teammate, is in 
the last few days of sitting due to a thumb bro- 
ken in the preseason, thanks to a rough foul by 
then Miami Heat center Matt Geiger. Some hoop 
analysts predicted a Magic downturn with 
O'Neal's quarter-of-a-season absence, but Hard- 
away, obviously anxious to avenge his team's 
whitewash at the hands of the Houston Rockets 
in last year's N B A Finals, hasbeencatching wredc, 
his points-per-game average among the NBA's 
best, and his team having one of the league's 
best records. It even seems a Hardaway-fbr-MVP 
committee has been formed by TV sportscasters, 
after-work buppie barhoppers, and a growing num- 
ber of female admirers. 

IDuring postgame interviews. Magic head coach 
Brian Hill sums up Hardaway this way: "You can't 
say enough about what Penny's done for us. You 
can see the confidence and the maturity just really 
oozing out of hirh this year, ever since he came back 
for the start of training camp." Moments later, I 
make my way to the Magic locker room, where a 
throng of TVand print media people kill time solic- 
iting random quotes from second-unit Magic play- 
ers like Donald Royal and Brian Shaw or speculat- 
ing about the effect of Shaq's imminent return on 
the Magic's chemistry. 

But when Anfemee Hardaway walks from the 
shower area to the center of the locker room, the 
media swarms. I stick my tape recorder and face in 
between competing cameras, notepads, and elbows, 
but all I can see is Hardaway's boyish, goateed face 
framed by a low-cut fade, gleaming nuggets punc- 
tuating each earlobe, and a fire-engine red long- 
sleeve knit shirt. The questions fly from all comers: 
"Do you feel like the team's new leader?" "Will your 
game change when Shaq returns?" Hardaway an- 
swers each question patientiy, like a parent weigh- 
ing the inquiries of a child. The scene is furmy; it 
reminds me of the Nike commercial where Hard- 



away is similarly bombarded by the media but 
says nothing. Indeed, in the commercial and in 
person, Hardaway appears slighdy amused by 
all the attention. 

And why shouldn't he be? Isn't this the same 
gang of reporters who only three years before led 
the chorus of naysayers who couldn't believe 
Magic management would trade its No. 1 draft 
pick, power forward Chris Webber, for the rela- 
tively unknown Hardaway? That and Hard- 
awa/ s decision to renegotiate his contract before 
his second season (he now has a nine-year, $70 
million deal) made the Memphis native boo 
material for Orlando fans. So it's little wonder 
that Hardaway is weary of his newfound public 
acceptance, that he prefers the company of fam- 
ily members and close friends, and that this only 
child raised mainly by his grandmother, Louise 
Hardaway, lives alone in suburban Orlando play- 



"A lot of kids would 
idolize me before 
they would idolize 

their teacher or 
their parents. Don't 
idolize someone that 
you don't know/ 



ing Sega Genesis, watching movies in his 12-seat 
home theater, and listening to the Notorious 
B.I.G., Tha Dogg Pound, and Jodeci. 

Hardaway's reserved disposition is reinforced 
later that night when I make my way to Pinkie 
Lee's, teammate Anthony Bowie's spacious res- 
taurant that specializes in southern cuisine, soul- 
ful live bands, and like most trendy spots where 
ballplayers hang out, a fair number of groupies. 
But unlike Magic players who are sphtting their 
time between theirmealsandthe women sitting 
at their tables, Hardaway is sitting in a &r comer 
with an uncle and two aunts. 

When Hardaway beckons me to a table later 
in the evening, I am struck by his, uh, manners. 
"I just want you to know that I'm not an asshole 
or nothin', and I hate it when people say I've 
changed because of all the attention," he says in 
reference to the confusion surrounding our sort- 
of-scheduled interview. I smile inwardly because 
his remark proves that Penny Hardaway is not 
your typical superstar. 
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nd Memphis is not your usual breeding 
ground for basketball heroes. The city is 
better known for Elvis's Graceland and 
the Lorraine Motel, where Martin Luther King 
Jr. spent his last hours, than the Midsouth 



Coliseum, where Memphis's other basketball legend-a Jheri-curled 
Ail-American forward named Keith Lee-played for Memphis State 
(now the University ofMemphis) during the 1980s. But Memphis has- 
n't been very kind to those heroes: Elvis died on his toilet. Dr. King 
was gunned down, and Lee quietly slipped into the whatever-hap- 
pened-to-him category. 

"It was a hard road, growing up in Memphis," Hardaway says. "Very 
violent. I mean, people will say, 'Memphis is violent?'-you know, it's 
kinda like a big joke. A lot of people think blues, country, or soul. 
But until you go to Memphis and actually see how it is, then you would- 
n't understand. With me, it was always a constant struggle." 

In the beginning, Anfemee Deon Hardaway's family was his moth- 
er, Fae Patterson, who named her son after an old high school class- 
mate. Of his absent father, Hardaway says, "I couldn't figure out why 
I couldn't have a dad, even though my neighborhood was full of sin- 
gle parents. It made me feel mad, because I didn't learn how to do a 
lot of things until I got older. I'd never seen a high school basketball 
game until I played in one." 

When Penny was five years old, his mother, an aspiring singer, 
left for the West Coast in pursuit of a career. 
His grandmother, Louise Hardaway, a wid- 
ow before Anfemee was bom, insisted that 
her grandson be left in her care to ensure a 
stable life for him. Where Hardaway had 
once lived with his mother in run-down 
apartments, he now enjoyed a comfortable, 
air-conditioned house. Anfernee's grand- 
mother started calling him Pretty, but her 
thick southern accent confused the boy's 
friends, who thought she was saying "Penny." 
Penny stuck. 

A self-described mama's boy, Harda- 
way, like many only children, spent a lot 
of time by himself, partly because his 
grandmother rarely let him outside, except 
for church ("My grandmother never went 
to church, but she always made me go") and 
school. He was often ostracized by poorer 
kids. "I was an only child, and everybody else 
in the entire neighborhood had a big family. 
They all used to pick on me because my grand- 
mother gave me the best things," he says. "They would either try to 
take it or tear it up. They thought I was a nerd." 

So Hardaway became a dreamer: He watched a lot of movies and 
fancied himself an actor ("It came tme doing Blue Chips") and a foot- 
ball player ("I always liked to throw the long bomb"). Football was 
eventually ruled out by Louise Hardaway, though, because she did- 
n't want her spindly grandson getting roughed up. Luckily, through 
his grade school years. Penny was learning the art of basketball. 

Hardaway perks up at the memory. "Older guys that were either in 
college or high school would take four or five of us under their wings. 
They were like our coaches." Those asphalt "coaches' hipped Hardaway 
and his buddies to the NBA and stars like Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and 
Dr J. Suddenly Penny Hardaway had something else to dream about 
By freshman year in high school, the six-foot-one point guard was 
receiving college offers. He says there were so many that he cannot 
even remember which schools they were from. It was also at this time 
that his mother returned from her decade-long journey. "It was real 
hard when I moved back in with my mom," he recalls. "We really 
didn't get used to each other until, like, my senior year." 

Unsure how to relate to her son, Fae Patterson allowed Hardaway 
a great deal of freedom-which meant his grades, previously moni- 
tored by Louise Hardaway, suffered. But his B-ball career at Treadwell 
High flourished: In his words, he was "all-toumament, all-everything 
from ninth grade all the way through my 12th grade year." Hardaway 
was Parade magazine's 1990 National High School Player of the Year 
and a McDonald's All-American his senior year. These were creden- 
tials impressive enough for any big-time program, but Hardaway, for- 
ever attached to his grandmother, decided to attend Memphis State. 
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"My grandmother didn't like to travel. 
She had never flown on a plane before, 
and I didn't really wanna go far away from 
home," Hardaway says, his voice flooded 
with love. "1 wanted her to watch me play." 

As anyone from the inner city can 
attest, there is really no escaping its 
ills-no matter who you are or what 
you're doing-as long as you live within its 
borders. Nor does moving out guarantee 
that its tentacles won't reach you. Once a 
ghetto child, always a ghetto child. 
Knuckleheads don't care if you're a star 
rapper or athlete or the local mack; any- 
one is susceptible to being herbed. 
Anfemee Hardaway was reminded of that 
fact in 1991, his freshman year in college. 

"I was living on the Northside, and 
some guys from the Southside came over," 
he says slowly, recalling the day he was 
shot. "Me and my friend were just sitting 
in a truck, and I saw them circle around us 
about five or six times. I guess they thought 
we sold drugs because we were in a Cher- 
okee with tinted windows. We were there 
because my cousin had left his wallet in 
the truck and we had to go give him his 
wallet back. And instead of one of us get- 
ting out and knocking on the door, we 
tried to call him on a cellular. But the 
phone was busy." 

Just as Hardaway was getting out of the 
Jeep, the mysterious car pulled up beside 
them. First they asked directions, and then 
four men jumped out, brandishing guns. 

"They told us to get on the ground. 
They said, "Where's the dope?' and we was, 
like, "What dope?' They tore up the truck, 
took money, shoes, jewelry." Hardaway 
pauses at the recollection. "After they had 
robbed us for everything, they drove off 
and went about, I guess, 100 feet, and they 
started shooting back to where we were. A 
bullet bounced ofi^ the street and hit me 
dead in the foot." 

For the first time in his life, doubts 
about the future hovered above Harda- 
way. He says simply, "I wasn't prepared to 
go to another area or start a new career, so, 
you know, it really scared me." One can 
only imagine the amount of emotional 
turmoil Hardaway went through. As the 
movie Hoop Dreams illustrates, any injury 
to a star player from urban America can 
prove life-altering. "If you listen to these 
rap songs," he says, "a lot of rappers are 
telling the truth. They say either you're 
playing basketball oryou're selling drugs. 
There's nothing else to do-nothing!" 

Spurred on by the shooting incident, 
Hardaway-an education major with a 
business minor— hit the books hard ("I was 
on the dean's list all my sophomore and 
junior years") before entering the NBA lot- 
tery in 1993, 18 credits short of graduation. 
He still plans to get his degree, "even 
though I don't really need it." 

I tell him a star athlete majoring in edu- 



cation is a bit of an oddity. Hardaway doesn't 
see it quite that way. "I saw kids all through col- 
lege; I went to area elementary schools and 
taught business courses, and it was frin to me. 
A lot of kids would idolize me before they 
would idolize their teacher or their parents. 
So I think that you're helping another gen- 
eration out if you are teaching kids." He 
pauses and sighs deeply before adding, 
"Don't idolize someone that you don't 
know; idolize someone you know." 

But how can you not idolize a ball- 
player like Anfemee Hardaway? In a 
Christmas Day game against the Hous- 
ton Rockets, the two teams' first meet- 
ing since last year's NBA Finals, Harda- 
way and the Magic (including a healthy 
Shaquille O'Neal) were bearing the Rock- 
ets by 13 going into the second half but 
squandered the lead. Just as the game was 
slipping out of the Magic's hands, Harda- 
way stepped up and scored in the fourth 
period, hitting a nifty driving jumper with 
only seconds left to seal the victory-the 
third time this young season that Hardaway 
has nailed a game winner. 

What makes it extra swell to watch Hard- 
away is that he is one of the most unselfish 
players in the game. While the media has 
presented many NBA stars-like Derrick 
Coleman and Chris Webber— as unappre- 
ciative brats, Hardaway is the consummate 
professional, always eager to dish a pass, 
pat a teammate on the back, or take blame 
when he has erred. 

In faa, Anfemee Hardaway is his own 
worst critic. "I really don't say a lot of good 
things about myself, because I always think 
that I have to work on something differ- 
ent," he replies when asked to rate his game. 
"You probably have to ask somebody else 
about that one. I'm such a perfectionist, 
everything I do I think is wrong." 

So critical is Hardaway of himself and 
his game that while he believes that Shaq 
leaving the Magic "would devastate us" 
(it's been rumored that O'Neal loves Los 
Angeles and has always wanted to play for 
the Lakers), Penny thinks that he himself 
would be easily replaceable. 

"How can you say that?" I ask. 

"I'm just another point guard," he says 
matter-of-factly. "I have too many faults. 
I will have to do a lot more things for me 
to be the best point guard in the league. 
I'll have to win some championships." 

But Kevin Johnson hasn't won a cham- 
pionship, norjohn Stockton nor Tim Har- 
daway (no relation) nor Nick Van Exel nor 
Gary Payton nor Kenny Anderson. So 
who's the best point guard in the league, 
if not Anfemee "Penny" Hardaway? 

He measures the question, almost 
as if he can see his grandmother, Lou- 
ise Hardaway, standing right in front 
of him, checking his schoolwork, cer- 
tain that he can do better. 

"For me to say that, I would have 
to do a bl more things." □ 
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It started with Magic Johnson, a six-foot-nine 
point guard who could pass, shoot, rebound, 
and handle the ball with equal skill and grace. 
Now the torch passes to Anfemee Hardaway, 
whose similar all-around abilities render the 
conventional descriptions of point guard, 
shooting guard, and small forward irrelevant. 
Herewith ate four more bailers who, like Magic 
and Penny, do a little of this, a little of that, and 
a whole lot of everything. 

• Scottie Pippen, Chicago Bulls 

Jerry Krause must have had a crystal ball 
when he traded for the largely unknown for- 
ward out of Central Arkansas. Who would 
have thought that the skinny, six-foot-seven 
rookie would develop into one of the most ve^ 
sarile players the NBA has ever seen? He has 
three-point range, deUvers thunderous dunks, 
can run the point in a pinch (he averages more 
assists than half the point guards in the league), 
and has been named to the NBA's All-Defen- 
sive squad the last five years. 

• Anthony Mason, New York Knicks 

Once only a defensive specialist, the six- 
foot-seven, 250-pound monolith has devel- 
oped into a "point forward* under new coach 
Don Nelson. Mace's got the skills for such a 
demanding role: fancy ballhandling (which he 
learned on the streets of Queens), ferocious 
rebounding, and now, a Barkley-like bump 'n' 
fade short-range jumper. He's the only player 
in the league who can guard both Pippen ami 
Hakeem Olajuwon. 

• Toni Kukoc, Chicago Bulls 

With his passing sldlis and court vision, this 
six-foot-eleven Croatian liiifrboy has devel- 
oped into the ideal teammate: a playmaker 
who can distribute the ball, stretch a defense, 
and make clutch shots. But since he plays 
alongside Pippen and Michael Jordan, his 
development might take longer than others 
with lesser talent He could ultimately become 
a taller version of Hardaway. 

• Grant Hill, Detroit Pistons 

Gen X superstar? NBA avatar? Perhaps, but 
Hill isn't just a Fila pitchman sensation. Two 
years ago, pundits were saying he was a player 
in the Pippen mold, but after a spectacular 
rookie year he's made a mold all his own. He 
has a textbook-perfect jumper and the ability 
to find a cutting teammate, but is best known 
for his elegant swooshes to the hole that recall 
none other than Dr. J. Joseph V. Tmlla 
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GOLDIE 

Junglist fever 



Naturnlly, it t.ik(!','i/ii photic f;;ill&, 
(our tonrlul lolovisioii appnals, 
and a SWAT loam to track tiitn 
down. Like most junglo (a.k.a. break- 
beat, hard step, or 'ordkore) artists, 
, Goldio would rather do .mythlnq ttian 
, Stop and explain. But finally, throo 
days lato, his miiltiaccontod voice 
comes crackling wildly through his 
solid-gold jaws — and tho ptiono. 

Goldie may be tho nearest thing 
to a star that jungle music has pro- 
duced, but in a scone whore oven 
smiling is deemed a bit show-biz, tho 
"star" thing means little. "I'm not gon- 
na give ya no yabba-yabba about 
how I done it all by mosolf," he 
growls. "I'd rattier see other junglo art- 
ists get props than be a star." Which 
makes tho international rise of Goldie 
something o( a contradiction. 

But we Brits always did have nicer 
manners. And it's not just our bear- 
ing; jungle's values are genuinely 
Inverted. The emphasis is on keep- 
ing the music underground and soll- 
dotermining, on keeping artists uni- 
fied. "We don't need the media," 
says Goldie. "We've seen what's 
* happened to hip hop and other mu- 
sics, once they get their hands on it." 
But the media have been kind to 
Timeless {fin), Goldie's major-label 
debut. It's pure jungle: a brooding 
mix of sounds from dancchall to hip 
hop to industrial noise, all woven into 
an amphetamine crazy quilt of beats 
. ^ within boats. 

Born in Wolverhampton (about 
three Cadillac lengths from London) 
to a white Scottish mother and black 
Jamaican father, he spent his teen- 
age years mostly smashing things 
up. "I don't want to glorify that shit," 
he says. "But I could have gone down 
a very rocky road." Via graffiti and the 
late-'80s rave scene, Goldie hipped 
himself to advanced DJ technology 
in time for the birth of jungle around 
1991 . There's pride now in the U.K. 
that a genuine black British music ,* 
has been born — jungle is a potent-' 
common denominator, a wake-up ; 
call to the new millennium. 

"On America's West Coast, the 
raves are multiracial, like back home," 
says Goldie. "But when I performed 
in Denver, it was the sons and daugh- 
ters of rednecks who don't want to 
be tarred with that [racist] bmsh. Kids 
are going mental for jungle because * 
they know what time it is. They want • 
a new future." Michael Odell 
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^^^■^omevvhere along the line I got a reputation that I m not a dog to mess with* Which suits me 
fine. Because the last thing I want to do is light. Doesn't solve a damn thing. Fact is, I will walk 
away i'rom a scrap every time. See, I know 11' a dawg wants to go at it, he's got something to prove 
and nothing to lose. And I want no part o£ that. 



You are your own dog, 



Bed Sog Beer. Bold, Unoonnonly Smooth from the Flank Road Brewer; 




Got a freakyjreakyjreaky-freakyflow 
Control the mike like Fidel Castro 
^ Locked Cuba. . . 

-Jem the Damaja, "Come Clean " 



izens ages lo lo 25, DrciKini; our 
countn 's law by travclinj; to 
Cuba. Because ol a 33 year-old 
U.S. embargo, we couldn't take 
a direct flight from America 
to Cuba (iusi qo miles from 
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common roots many (^uoans anu 
African-Americans share. Mayor, who 
works full-time as a wood-carver in 
Havana, wrinkles his brow when asked 
to come up with a more precise def- 
inition o\mmui. "It just means some- 
thing really good." 



As \vc stepped onto the rickety' 
1Q63 Russian-made plane in 
Mexico, we knew it wasn't go- 
ing to be just another summer va- 
cation. Tlieie were 37 of us, U.S.dl- 



organized by San Francisco's Freedom to Travel Cam- 
paign as an in-your-face challenge to the embargo, enact- 
ed a few years after the 1959 Cuban Revolution brought 
Fidel Castro to power. The Trading With the Enemy Act 
bans all commerce with and virtually all travel to the 
island by U.S. citizens or residents. Only government offi- 
cials and journalists may travel there without a special 
license from the U.S. government. Just days before the 
flight, we received an ominous warning letter from the 
U.S. Treasury Department, cautioning against "unlicensed 
transactions related to travel to Cuba," lest we risk spend- 
ing as much as 10 years in prison and $250,000 in fmes. 

It's almost midnight on Friday-24 hours since leav- 
ing home-when our group makes it through the Cuban 
press corps at the Jose Marti International Airport ("Are 
you going to prison when you get home?" "Aren't your 
parents worried?") and reach a guest house in Miramar 
district. Our guides say Miramar was home to the wealth- 
iest Cubans who fled to Miami following the revolu- 
tion and left behind mansions that the state converted 
into embassies or turned over to the expatriates' former 
maids. A few of us venture out in search of a breeze and 
some quiet before turning in. But it's summer in 
Havana, and what we fmd instead is a 1 
nonstop party. Thousands of Cuban 
youths line the Malecon-the famous 
seven-kilometer seawall-dancing at out- 
doordiscos, drinking homemade rum, 
and jumping in the Caribbean when it 
gets too hot. 

The scene betrays no hint of the oil 
and food shortages, electrical blackouts, 
and generally deteriorating economic 
conditions that have been Cubans' dai- 
ly lot since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union (Cuba's main trading partner) 
in 1989 and the intensification of the 
U.S. embargo throughout the 1990s (a 
lethal combination Cubans refer to as 
the "double blockade"). Tonight the 
Malecon is a giant open-air party that 
doesn't let up until 4 a.m. 

We find five free discos in all, over- 
flowing with young people dancing to 
the latest Cuban salsa hits, along with a 
few dated mona singles like R. Kelly's 
"Sex Me" and "Baby-Baby-Baby" by 
TLC. Many of the discos are organized 
by the Union de Juventud Comunista (UJC), the Union 
of Communist Youth . Young people in Cuba can't always 
find a job or enough food, but at least they don't have to 
fight for their right to party. 

"What do you do for fiin?" "Do the police really kill 
people in the United States?" "Do you like Enemigo 
Publico?" We field rapid-fire questions as we stroll down 
the Malecon. "I got asked a lot about school, did I have 
to pay for my school," says Rosalia Lopez, a student at 
San Francisco State. Since education and healthcare are 
free in Cuba, most Cuban youths have a hard time believ- 
ing we pay thousands of dollars for such services, even 
though they've read such things in the Cuban press. 

A little fiirther down the Malecon, we're approached 
by another group of teenagers. "Where are you from?" 
they ask. "Germany? Argentina? Spain?" Cubans are 
used to seeing tourists here, just not Americans. In order 
to buy the oil, grain, meat, and other goods Cuba once 
received from the Soviet Union, Cuba has promoted its 
white-sand beaches, luxury hotels, and nightclubs. 

Many of the refurbished resorts were once the casi- 
nos and bordellos to which American businessmen and 



tourists flocked in the 1950s during the U.S.-supported 
dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista. Among the most cel- 
ebrated triumphs of Castro's revolution were the out- 
lawing of gambling and the virtual disappearance of pros- 
titution. But in recent years prostitution and crime have 
increased as economic pressure has worsened. 

While the U.S. has done its best to keep dollars out 
of Cuba, the island's tourist industry is once again built 
around the greenback (or that "blueish bill," as one 
Cuban rap song calls it). Tourists from all over convert 
their currency into dollars and pay rates that are rough- 
ly equivalent to U.S. prices for their tropical vacations. 
Just three years ago, it was illegal for Cubans to own U.S. 
dollars, or even enter the well-stocked "dollar stores" 
or nightclubs unless a foreigner paid their way. This two- 
tiered system was dubbed "tourist apartheid." 

Walking down the Malecon tonight, it strikes me that 
Cubans are noticeably thinner than during my last vis- 
it three years ago. The average Cuban makes less than 
200 pesos-about $8-per month. Milk is still rationed 
(one liter a day for children under eight), and older chil- 
dren and adults make do with a soy milk product or noth- 
ing at all. Cuban pesos are worthless unless converted 
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to dollars (at the rate of 25 to 1) because there's little to 
buy with them. Soap, shoes, meat, and cooking oil are 
sold only in dollar stores. 

In an effort to curb discontent and rein in the black 
market, the dollar was legalized in 1993. But Ivan Her- 
nandez, a 19-year-old on the Malecon, says it's been a 
mixed blessing. "There are those who have access to the 
dollar and those who don't. Those who do walk around 
well dressed, they eat well, and they don't have to work 
as hard. This has brought about a class difference in Cuba 
that wasn't here before, and it's causing problems be- 
tween the people." 

While most kids on the Malecon wear tattered gym 
shorts and T-shirts or shopworn halters and miniskirts, 
Hernandez and his friend Isaac O'Reilly could pass for 
African-American students, dressed astheyareinblue jeans 
and flannel shirts in conspicuous defiance of the heat. 
Hernandez, who says he's a huge Queen Latifah fan, admits 
he's better off than most Cubans. His mother lives and 
works in Portugal and is able to send him not only dollars 
but also the hip hop tapes and clothes he's crazy for 

"I love to dance to rap," says Hernandez, who stud- 



ies English at the University of Havana but is too shy 
to use it. "I have a hip hop video at my house I watch 
almost every single day. I wake at 8 a.m. to rap music, I 
go to school carrying my tape player and listen to rap 
music, I go home and watch videos and dance with my 
friends. . .rap, rap, rap. Puro rap. 

"My biggest dream is to see a live concert of Onyx or 
Naughty by Nature here in Cuba, but I guess the U.S. will 
never give them visas," Hernandez laments. At the state- 
run discos on the Malec6n, as well as on the Cuban radio 
stations, DJs are required to play at least 70 percent Cuban 
music, which makes some of the island's raperos cry foul. 

"They say that the government is against rap music 
because it's a kind of music traditionally characterized by 
protest," O'Reilly says. "Apparentiy they think this music 
could take on the same function as in the United States, 
and since our country is currendy in a very tense situation, 
maybe the government doesn't think it would be a good 
time to have rap expressing political and social problems. " 

But Cuba's director of recreation, Eduardo Acosta, 
denies any discrimination against rappers. "The UJC tries 
to accommodate all musical tastes," says Acosta, a black 
man in his mid-thirties who organizes discos along the 
Malecon and concerts throughout the 
island. "We also have rules to foster a 
cultural identity among the youth and 
to create a cultural consciousness that 
corresponds with the society we are 
building," he says, referring to the 70 
percent rule. "But we try to give space, 
not only to those who like rap but to 
those who like rock, salsa, merengue, 
and all types of music." The UJC recent- 
ly brought Italian rapper Jovanotti to 
the University of Havana for a concert 
attended by 300,000. While some crit- 
ics have suggested that Cuba's state- 
sponsored hip hop shows are intended 
only to distract young people from the 
economic crisis, the Castro government 
has always heavily funded music and 
the arts. 

It doesn't take long to find out which 
Havana discos cater to la genu de la mom 
(rap people)-and where the 70 percent 
rule is largely ignored. First stop: Disco 
Adas in Havana's Lawton district, where 
there are break-dancers on the week- 
ends. We arrive to find Atlas has been closed for three 
weeks, however, due to a broken turntable. DJ Camilo 
Sanchez, whose full-time state job is to run the disco, sits 
outside, not too busy to talk. The 70 percent rule, he says, 
doesn't fly anymore, at least not on his dance floor, where 
he mixes house and techno from Europe and America, 
as well as "some rap, like Gerardo." (I keep my "Rico 
Suave" jokes to myself) 

"They say that we need to cultivate our own music in 
Spanish, so the young people don't come to prefer a for- 
eign rhythm over our own," he says. "But the truth is, 
we don't follow that rule here, and neither do most neigh- 
borhood discos. Most of the music we play is foreign, 
because that's what the young people want. If I put on 
the kind of music they tell you to play, this place would 
be empty." 

Gwendolyn Hernandez, 17, is circled by appreciative 
guys as she gyrates to Young MC's "Bust a Move" 
under the stars, inside the ruins of a 16th-century 
Spanish theater in central Havana. The roof collapsed 
about a year ago, and the rubble was cleared to make way 
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for the most popular hip hop club in Havana, called (you the rest i 
guessed it) La Mona. nights ii 

I'm let in free, as are all the women, but the hombres UJC-spc 
pay 10 pesos each. La Mona tonight is dark save for red nized in 
and green lights emanating from the DJ booth. The mix only jou 
is strictly U.S. hip hop, and by i a.m., the building is filled I arri 
with a couple hundred young Cubans, all of them blade minutes 
An upper<lass "white flight" phenomenon following of rap is 
the 1959 revolution has meant that Cuba has grown er never 
increasingly black over the years, although exact statis- the Cas; 
Ucs are hard to come by. While the poorest sections of sitting a 
Havana tend to be black, most Cubans I talk to are ada- minute > 
mant that U.S.-style racism does not exist here. Still, sev- will con 
eial black Cubans do tell me that police hassle them more ti val is c 
than whites because they suspect them of bothering fits," sa; 
tourists or dealing in the black market. cials op] 

Hernandez mastered her moves by watching pirated to be "c( 
American videos on Colorama, the late-night state-run In th 
television show. "A lot of people like the traditional music ernmen 
here, salsa and son" she says. "But I like American music. metaph( 
I'm not slighdng salsa, but I love the way the American is now 1 
rappers dance, the way they rap, the way they are.' to the p 
Hernandez will graduate from high school next year with Penal ve 
a certificate in electrical maintenance, 
but she wants to pursue dance. "Ifl were 
going to college, I'd go to the National 
School of the Arts and study dance," 
Hernandez says. "But I've decided that 
my destiny is here in the street, danc- 
ing with the rap groups. 

"One day I'd like to travel to the 
United States to make a video there 
with the rappers, to dance in front of 
them, because I love the music," she 
adds with a flourish, reminding me of 
a joke I heard earlier that same day: A 
Cuban mother asks her son what he 
wants to be when he grows up. "A for- 
eigner," he answers. 

Inside, the entire crowd is getting 
their groove on, singing Soul for Real's 
"Candy Rain" in English. When I ask 
people here, "What kind of music is 
rap— is it happy, sad, angry?," they all 
answer, "Happy. " When I ask about the 
significance of rap lyrics, I get blank 
stares. Better to try the club's DJ. 

"Here in Cuba we listen to rap, but 
not the really strong rap because we don't understand cussion 
the words," says DJ Alberto Jimenez. "The lyrics may be arrived < 
really good, but the rhythm is what moves us. Sure, we "It's i 
know the words have a political meaning in the sense of The tim< 
racism because people have told us so, but we don't real- music." 
ly know it because we can't understand it." calling f 

The most popular artists at La Motia, Jimenez says, police!" 
are Snoop Doggy Dogg, Boyz II Men, Naughty by Na- the gove 
ture. Dr. Dre, and Ice Cube. "I'm sure there are many posed th 
more rappers in the United States, but, well, this is what Althi 
reaches us," Jimenez says, almost apologetically. As I opened 
turn to leave, he pulls on my sleeve, screaming over the organizi 
high-pitched UFO voices of Newcleus's 1984 "Jam on there are 
It": "I want to say something to the rappers in the United val. By f 
States: Keep making good music so we Cubans can keep Cuban v 
enjoying it." dollars, i 




The First Annual Festival del Rap was advertised only 
by a few dozen hand-lettered posters, a couple of 
radio announcements, and word of mouth. Despite 
this, and the fact that it takes place in East Havana-a 
long bike ride through an underwater tunnel away from 



of the city-more than 3,000 turn out for three 
1 a row, June 27 through 30. Unlike last week's 
>nsored Salsa Festival, the rap festival is orga- 
dependendy by a small group of artists. I'm the 
malist attending. 

ve at the Casa de Cultura on gringa time, 10 
; before 4 p.m., when a lecture on the history 
scheduled to kick off the festival. But the speak- 
shows up. So instead, I wander inside to find 
1 de Cultura's artistic director, Ivan Penalver, 
top some wooden blocks and working on last- 
details for the 15 bands and dance groups that 
ipete. "The most important aspect of the fes- 
lemonstrating that raperos are not social mis- 
(Ts Pefialver, who adds that some Cuban ofFi- 
30sed the festival because they considered rap 
ounterrevolutionary." 

e past, singers who criticized the Cuban gov- 
t or society draped their criticisms in 
ars. Even so, they were often censored, but rap 
It the forefront of a new era. "Rap goes right 
oint and doesn't beat around the bush," says 
r, his soft voice growing stronger as the dis- 



tums political. "I think that with rap we have 
It a moment of freedom, 
mportant to criticize, or else we can't improve. 
: has arrived to talk about social problems in our 
But that doesn't mean Cuban rappers will be 
or Castro's overthrow or shouting "Fuck tha 
"In the U.S., you have established rap against 
mment," says Peiialver. "Here, rap hasn't been 
lat way yet, and I'm not sure it ever will be." 
3ugh the political reforms of the 1990s have 
the door for a limited number of dissidents to 
c against Cuba's one-party communist state, 
: no signs of dissent in the rap lyrics at the festi- 
ar the most rapped-about subject is jincteras, 
vomen who sleep with tourists in exchange for 
:lothes, or a night on the town at the dollar dis- 
cos. About half of the festival's artists perform songs 
decrying the boom in prostitution and reprimanding 
the materialism of the women who do it. Only one 
group, Primera Base (First Base), direct their lyrics at male 
jineleros, not prostitutes but tourist hustiers and black- 
market money changers. 



Primera Base take the makeshift wooden stage by 
force. First a lone saxophonist, 21-year-old Ariel 
Martinez, steps up in a long beige trench coat, 
Malcolm X hat, and dark sunglasses. Martinez blows a 
haunting preview to the tune "Asi de Malo" ('Bad Like 
That"). The kids go wild before two MCs hit the stage in 
their best rapper regalia: backward baseball hats, long 
shorts, and fake gold medallions. Later, two break- 
dancers with American-flag bandannas tied around their 
heads join the show as the lyrics flow: " Vives ddhurto, 
del robo, nunca vas solo, andas en bultos u solamente as{ to 
tienes todo.' ("You live by theft, robbery, you're never 
alone, you run in gangs, and only this way do you have 
i t al 1 . ") " Unas te huyen, algunos le ven un poco raro.yyo.yo 
mepregunto, iPor ijue eres asi, asi'demalo?' ("Some run 
from you, others look at you a littie strange, and I, I won- 
der. Why are you so, so bad like that?") 

"You can be bad but only to a certain point," singer 
Ruben Marin tells me before performing. "You have 
to know how far to go. That's why I ask the question 
'Why are you so bad like that?,' because you have to 
examine the causes of your actions." The group have all 
been rapping off and on for years, but came together 
just four months before the festival. 
Being a Cuban rapper is no easy task, 
they say, as the equipment, clothes, and 
the American music that inspires them 
are exceedingly hard to come by. Still, 
they vow they won't give up rapping 
after the festival, even if they lose. 

It's just past midnight on the final 
night of the festival by the time the 
judges are ready to announce their deci- 
sions. The host spends almost an hour 
handing out certiflcates of appreciation 
to festival judges, organizers, and the 
woman who cooked lunch. Each run- 
ner-up-Sensacionales Chicos de la 
Calle (Sensational Street Kids), Triple 
"A," T.S.M., break-dancers Estilo Fan- 
tastico, and the reggae rapper Coco- 
man-marches triumphantly onto the 
stage, grabs the mike, and performs two 
or three songs over the protests of the 
organizers. Another hour passes before 
the announcer finally roars: "Ladies and 
^entiemen,genledelamona, thegranpre- 
mio of the First Annual Cuban Rap 
Festival goes to. . .Primera Base!" 

The three band members and their manager scram- 
ble onstage amid wild cheering, irrepressible smiles on 
their faces, to accept the grand prize: wilted flowers and 
an abstract piece of blown glass. But boyish grins fade 
with the first sax riff of "Asi de Malo." The band slips 
back into attitude and plunges once again into the song 
that's already sounding like the next mona anthem. 

I wait around until 3 a.m., when the singer for a band 
called Barrios Negros agrees to give me and 10 other peo- 
ple a ride through the tunnel in his prerevolutionary 1956 
Oldsmobile Delta. Before leaving, 1 have to promise to 
return for the Second Annual Festival del Rap— same 
time, same place— and next time, to bring all the rappers 
in the United States with me. 

All Freedom to Travel trip participants returned without inci- 
dent lo the United States on Junejo, 199^, openly declaring to 
U. S. Customs officials that they had traveled illegally to Cuba. 
U.S. Treasury Department officials refused to comment on 
whether they would file charges against the group but noted that 
they have ftve years to do so. □ 
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DJ Theo 



It's not unusual for women to call 
up Theo — the DJ with the mmbling 
Barry White bass voice — at 92.3 the 
Beat in Los Angeles and go to 
pieces on the air. "I love you, 
Theeeeo!" they scream in a key 
usually reserved for Jodeci con- 
certs. They're not alone. 

Since he hit the airwaves in 1994, 
Theo Mizuhara, a Japanese- 
American, has become an L.A. hip 
hop institution in a city where the 
racial divide seemingly grows 
wider by the minute. "I'm an Asian 
on a black station in the No. 1 drive 
slot," says Theo in hisMadm^i^ 
hush. "But the support I've g'otten 
has been staggering." 

While much news has been 
made of Theo's ethnicity, his her- 
itage was not what first caught the 
collective ear. This twentysome- 
thing Bay Area native's got ma(l 
mixing skills that he honed at the 
Beat's sister station in San Fran- 
cisco, and his on-air persona — 
equal parts preacher, poet, and B- 
boy — has the West Coast's biggest 
artists clamoring for his attention, i 
Ice Cube recorded a song for him 
("Theo's on the air mackin' over j ( 
50.000 watts. ... He's a friend of 
mine, while erasing color lines"), 
Adina Howard is a frequent call-in 
guest, and when Snoop wanted to 
talk about the death of Eazy-E, he 
went on Theo's show. "The biggest 
thrill," says Theo, "is talking to my 
rap idols." 

Now Theo's voice is going 
national. In addition to doing remix- 
es for Death Row, he's making 
"vocal cameos" in videos for 
Shanice and Eazy-E, and Babyface 
hooked him up with a part as an | 
(unseen) DJ in Waiting to Exiiale. 
"It's happened quickly," says Theo 
about his phonetic prosperity. "And 
it's so fucking cool." 

Josh Tyrangiel 
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shoot the pharcyde's 'drop' 

text and photos by lisa leone 



z 



tube "the united states of poetry' 

In this library, poetry's not just staying between the covers. The 
new PBS miniseries The United Stales of Poetry is a major effort 
to put spoken-word artists on an equal footing with mas- 
ters of the printed page, presenting rappers, rope-jump- 
ing rhymesters, and blue<ollar bards alongside Nobil 
laureates and beatnik icons. Covering more than 
60 poets-from William Carlos Williams to Amiri 
Baraka to Michael Franti— in five half-hour episodes. 
Poetry rolls from the cold streets to the backwoods, 
putting local deep-speech knowledge from each area 
of the country into often stunning sound and video 
settings. "We're trying to illuminate the poems," says Y ^ 
cocreator Bob Holman, "not just illustrate them like 
a music video does a song." The show airs nationally in 
February (check local Ustings), with product tie-ins due in 
March from Harry N. Abrams Publishers, Mercury Records, 
and KQED Video. NeiUBogan 



P0S6 model singers 

Music entertainers are giving tradition- 
al model beauties a run for their mon- 
ey. And while the new breed of "anti- 
models" may not fit a perfect size 6 or 
sport the standard six-foot frame, they 
do carry a prepackaged image, attitude, 
and dedicated army of fans potentially 
worth millions of dollars to advertisers. 
Bethann Hardison, owner of Bethann 
Management and mastermind behind 
the career of supermodel Tyson 
Beckford, currendy represents Brandy, 
Treach of Naughty by Nature, and 
Tionne, a.k.a. T-Boz of TLC. "It's sim- 
ply about marketing them for more of 
what they already are," says Hardison. 
You can bet your last Soul Train dollar 
that fans will be seeing more and more 
of their favorite recording artists as 
mannequins pushing everything from 
clothing to soft drinks. Imagine Ol' 
Dirty Bastard in the next shampoo 
spot-"I told two friendsssss, and they 
toldddd two fiiends," and so on, and 
so on. . . . Quohnos Mitchell 





Director Spike Jonze definitely flipped 
the hip hop script for this Pharcyde vid- 
eo, which was filmed in Los Angeles: 
"Drop," the second single from Labcab- 
incalifomia, was actually dubbed in re- 
verse. "It's one thing to rap backward, 
but doing so to the rhythm is really dif- 
ficult," says Robin Belvin, the linguist 
who transcribed the inverted lyrics. 
The video itself was also shot back- 
ward; it looks like it's rewinding, with 
clothes flying off the group and water 
magically lifting off their bodies. 
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llFTHEYRE so EAGER TO CONTROL 

HIP HOP MUSIC, THEY SHOULD 

CALL THE BOX AND ORDER 

m 

fTHEIR OWN DAMN VIDEOS 
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The BOX believes In the freedom of choice. We give you the power 
to choose the videos you want to see. More new artists. More videos 
you won't find anywhere else. Unflitered and unaltered. sJL 

Which Is why you've broken more new artists on the BOX than ' 
anywhere else. 

If you don't get the BOX on your TV; call your local cable company 
over and ever and over again until they are so sick of hearing from . 
you they give In. 

MUSIC TELEVISION YOU CONTROL® 
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thirty (or so) years later rudy ray moofe 

In the mid-'6os, Rudy Ray 
Moore emerged on the 
African-American comedy 
circuit, reeling ofFhumorous 
streetwise poetry that has 
endured through the 
decades. Best-known for his 
Dolemite character, Moore 
popped junk on albums like 
Eat Out More Often (1970) and 
in movies such as Disco God- 
father (v^-jt)). Although 
unseen by mainstream audi- 
ences at the time, he never 
stopped rocking the house. 
More than 30 years later, 
f/'-y>"'.-'.v Moore is still on the scene 
and as raw as ever, having appeared on albums by Big Daddy 
Kane, Snoop Doggy Dogg, and Queen Latifah. And with a great- 
est hits collection just released on the Right StufFlabel, we are 
once again seeing the power of the underground. The Blackspot 




word 'afropop!' 

Afropop! (Chartwell) by Sean Barlow and Banning Eyre is an 80- 
page introduction to contemporary African music. Organized 
like an atlas, Afropop! divides the continent into four areas (com- 
plete with maps and color photos) and offers brief bios and 
discographies of each region's biggest musicians. While it 
boasts a worldwide listing of African contemporary labels, 
record stores, and publications, and a useful glossary of musical 
terms, Afropop! still reads as simply as a Dr. Seuss book and 
seems somewhat incomplete. For instance, the music scene in 
the islands of Cape Verde has gone into overdrive, but gets only 
one regional entry here. Afropop! is a good, basic reference 
book — a smart place to begin if you're a neophyte, but more loy- 
al followers might want to wait for volume 11. OJ Lima 




word 'spirit catcher the life and art of john coltrane' 

John Fraim's Spirit Catcher: The Life and Art of John Coltrane 
(GreatHouse) won't change jazz history as we know it, but it does 
explain the intricacy of Coltrane's work in a style that's inviting to 
all readers. The book dissects the Coltrane legacy-from the 
"sheets of sound" he produced through rip-roaring finger move- 
ments to the spiritual, lyrical side of his later recordings-to make 
even his most complex musical concepts comprehensible. Spirit 
Catcher i\%o provides a deeper understanding of messages con- 
tained within the music, ideas that we're still only beginning to 
grasp and fully appreciate 28 years after Coltrane's death. You 
won't leam much about his personality here, but like the music 
described on these pages, there's no doubt that the man who 
produced it was truly supreme. Cheo Hodari Coker 



r Memet maiNng lists Feeling out of the loop? Want more E-mail than you've ever dreamed possible? Just send a message to funky-muslc-tequest@mit.i 
asking for a free subscription to the Funky-Music mailing list. It's similar to a bulletin board, but all the postings come directly to you — like an interactive fanzine — 
so brace yourself for upward of 25 communiques a day, starting with "You have been HOOKED UP. You now have a free pass on both the Mothership and the DFLO 
train. You may board either at any time." Below are some other hot lists, on the off chance that there's any room left in your mailbox. Henry Hample 



Mailing List 


Address 


How to Request a Subscription 


Acid-Jazz 


llstserv@ucsd.edu 


Type ADD <YOUR E-MAIL ADDRESS>* ACID-JAZZ in message field and X In subject field. 


Blues-L 


listserv@brownvm.brown.edu 


Type SUBSCRIBE BLUES-L <YOUR NAME>" in message field and X in subject field. 


Breaks (breakbeat/jungle) 


majordomo@xmission.com 


Type SUBSCRIBE BREAKS in message field and X in subject field. 


Electronic Urban Report 
(black celebrities) 


eurmailroom@afrinet.net 


Type SUBSCRIBE EUR In message fiekJ and SUBSCRIBE in subject field. 


Hey-Joe (Jimi Hendrix) 


hey-joe-request@ms.uky.edu 


Send normal E-mail message requesting a subscription. 


Janet (Janet Jackson) 


Iist@xs4all.nl 


Type SUBSCRIBE JANET in message field and X In subject field. 


Jazz-L 


listserv@listserv.net 


Type SUBSCRIBE JAZZ-L In message field and X in subject field. 


Miles (Miles Davis) 


llstserv@listserv.net 


Type SUBSCRIBE MILES In message field and X In subject field. 


UK-Dance 

(U.K. dance music) 


llstserv@tqmcomms.co.uk 


Type SUBSCRIBE UK-DANCE <YOURNAME>**inmessagefieldandXinsut}iectfieki. 




inter your full E-mail address without the brackets, for example: SUBSCRIBE jOHNOOEeAOUCOMACiD-jAZZ 
••Enter your real name without the brackets, tor example: SUBSCRIBE blues-l john DOE 
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3CtOr sam sarpong 

Few people get to do exactly what they want with 
their lives. Consider Sam Sarpong among the lucky 
few. The London-bom, California-raised 21-year-old 
gets paid for doing his two favorite things: basket- 
ball and acting. This month, the former teen hoops 
star appears in Sunset Park, a film about a power- 
house high school team, and in a UPN series called 
Hoops, which he describes as "a WTjiie Shadow for the 
'90s." He's also a familiar face in videos such as 
Tupac's "California Love (Remix)"-and has big 
ideas about starting up his own rap career as Def 
Sam. "There's nothing 1 can't do well," he boasts. 
"All I need is time and opportunity." / T. 




runway report 

spring '96 

This year, idiosyn- 
crasy (hiphuggers, 
long tube skirts, 
micro-minis, skin- 
ny suits, and retro- 
dresses) stole the 
show at the wom- 
en's spring collec- 
tions in New York. 
The only common 
thread was color — 
bold, vivacious 
color. Here's a 
sampler. 
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tube 'america's dream' 

HBO commemorates Black History Month on 
February 1 7 with America's Dream, a three-part, 
90-minute adaptation of short stories by Richard 
Wright, John Henrik Clarke, and MayaAngelou 
that explore issues of interracial sex and black 
pride from 1938 to 1958. Executive produced by 
Danny Glover, who stars in Wright's "Long Black 
Song," the anthology also features Wesley 
Snipes, Jasmine Guy, Yolanda King (daughter of 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr), and Carl Lumbly. "I 
was glad to be a part of this project," says King, 
who appears in Clarke's "The Boy Who Painted 
Christ Black" (directed by Bill Duke), "because 
there are few opportunities to expose people to 
the wealth of literature from the black 
experience. " Omoronke Idowu 




word 'jazz: photographs of the masters' 

A coffee-table book for aficionados or novices, 
Jacques Lowe's Jazz: Photographs of the Masters 
(Artisan) captures 200 of jazz's greatest artists. With 
beautiful black-and-white shots accompanied by 
personal histories and anecdotes. Jazz explores the 
past, present, and future of the genre. And while the 
pictures feature only living legends, the essays tell 
of the legendary genius of such giants as Louis 
Armstrong, Charles Mingus, Charlie Parker, and Billie 
Holiday. As we move toward the end of this century, 
Jazz is a reminder that this important music is deeply 
and beautifully rooted in the past. Ayana Byrd 
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Cotton piqu6 shirt 
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gear bright 



You'll need your sunglasses 
this spring with all the blinding, 
colorful sportswear on the market 
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word 'mtv: the making of a revolution' 

In MTV: The Making of a Revolution (Running Press), writer 
Tom McGrath revels in the fact that a bunch of tequila- 
swigging twentysomethings were able to hit pay dirt with 
little more than an irreverent rock 'n' roll attitude. 
Debunking the myth that founding MTV programming 
director Bob Pittman was the man behind the vision, 
McGrath reveals it was actually John Lack, a 33-year-old 
former CBS radio exec, who first heard ex-Monkee Michael 
Nesmith's unlikely sales pitch for an all-music network. 
Little did Lack know that this conversation would not only 
revolutionize television in America, but also ultimately 
shape electoral politics as well: It's been argued that 
President Clinton's Generation X town hall meeting on the 
network was a key factor in his 1992 victory. 

While McGrath's (a distant cousin of MTV president 
Judy McGrath) glowing history provides useful informa- 
tion about the phenomenon that would eventually also 
encompass VH1 and Nickelodeon, the author spends so 
much time romanticizing the hip power players that he 
neglects the juicier part of the story: the one about how 
heartland viewers not only wanted their mtv, but also, 
quite unexpectedly, their Michael Jackson and Yo! MTV 
Raps. Sure, the network's progressiveness — airing the 
"Free Your Mind" and "Rock the Vote" campaigns — was 








instigated by 




"subversives 




in suits," but it 




was MTV's 
surprise grab 




bag of con- 




sumers who 


ultimately 
transformed 




the face of 




popular cul- 




ture. Kristal 
BrentZook 



shop pepa's hoilyhood 

After the Fashion Cafe and the Motown Cafe, what will they think of next? 
Well, Sandi Denton, alias Pepa of Salt-N-Pepa, has an idea: an entertain- 
ment- and sports-themed clothing store called HollyHood. The Atlanta- 
based shop stocks designer labels such as Karl Kani, Cybertek, Naughty 
Gear, Mecca, Phat Farm, Pell6 Pell6, and Helly Hansen. "We selected 
Atlanta as the site of our first store because of its reputation as the retail 
shopping mecca of the South, a popular entertainment community, and 
its international appeal," says Pepa. "We plan on HollyHood being the 
Planet Hollywood/Hard Rock Cafe of the retail industry." 'Nuff said. 
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Let the power of ancient ginseng 
give your hair the life it cries out for. 
Revitalize, repair, restore and renew 
with Ginseng IVIiracle. 
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colleagues Ice Cube and MC Ren often were, and as the best MCs need to be 
in this genre called hip hop. 

What I'll always remember about Eazy-E was his absurd sense of humor — 
the bilious style that made Eazy , a short little man, carry on like a hip hop Danny 
DeVito, or like a much slower version of Duckman. Watching and listening to 
Eazy, an alleged ex-drug dealer, one often got the sense that he found the 
goings-on around him pretty ridiculous, and that like most people who live in 
the shadows, he knew the foibles of people well. Amused by much, he was sur- 
prised by little. 

Eazy always seemed able to laugh at himself. Ludicrous images from his 
career — like him rapping live via satellite from jail in the video for the triumphant 
"We Want Eazy" (1 988), or rhyming at the police from a drop-top in the 1 989 
"Straight Outta Compton" clip, or even being fellated, literally butt-naked, in 
the 1 992 Efil4zaggin home video — prove that this was a man who knew how 
to look a little silly, yet still look pretty cool. Were Jim Carrey to turn down 
$25 million to play the lead in a remake of Willy Wonka & the Chocolate Factory, 
Eazy-E would have been my choice to sport Wonka's legendary top hat. 

But there will be no film, or videos — or anything — for Eazy, because he's 
dead. Eric "Eazy-E" Wright died at 6:35 p.m. on March 26, 1 995, at the age of 
31 . It's a closure that Wright's multiplatinum proteges. Bone Thugs-N-Harmony, 
quickly took to signifying with the numeral 1 1 ,523, for the 1 1 ,523 days of Eazy's 
life. Recently, in an attempt to honor his life (but also, presumably, to make 
loads of cash), Ruthless/Priority Records released the beatifically titled, 1 4- 
cut Eternal E, a compilation of Eazy's most popular singles. Ruthless/Relativity 
is releasing Strd Offtha StreetzofMuthaphu"in Compton — another 1 4 tracks, 
most recorded during the last few years of Eazy's life. The loud crash you hear 
as you listen to both albums is the sound of warm sentiment smashing into cold 
commerce — all primed by Eazy's wacky-yet-cool, vulgar sensibility. 

And you hear that attitude in goofy larks like the Parliament-inspired "I'd 
Rather Fuck You" (1 991 ), in the wicked "Automobile" (1 991 ), and in Ti^Te Gumby 
Show riff that starts "Eazy-Duz-lt" (1 988). The best stuff on Eternal E is undoubt- 
edly these great songs — the singles Eazy created as part of N.W.A, and the ones 
that made him rich and notorious: "Boyz-N-the Hood" (1988), "No More ?'s" 
(1 988), and "We Want Eazy." 

What's absent on the compilation, though, is Einy hint of the interpersonal 
and financial land mines that blew N.W.A to bits. Nowhere is there any allusion 
to the bitter, public turns Eazy took in his relationship with the other members 
of what was the most muscular starting five in the history of hip hop — and cer- 
tainly one of the most commercially successful. There's a long dramatic nar- 
rative that links Eazy calling Dr. Dre a "dope producer" on the bouncy, bionic 
"Radio" (1 988) with his calling Dre "my bitch" on 1 993's territorially titled It's 
On (Dr. Dre) 187um Killa. That line is unmapped on this collection — and it leaves 
a gaping hole. 

But that's where the wry Str8 Offtha Streetz ofMuthaphu"in Compton kicks 
in. Hip hop's first posthumous solo release, the album contains a satisfying 
number of bold new songs: "Sippin on a 40," "Sorry Louie," and "Ole School 
Shit" — there are some future classics here, done with the Caftgu/a-like excess 
that marks all of Eazy's best work. 

Not only does Str8 Off huri colorful and diverse barbs at Dre's Death Row 
camp, but it also creates brief moments of extreme weirdness: Hearing "Fuck 
My Baby's Momma" chanted over and over in the song's chorus is rousing — 
as it's meant to be. Realizing it will never be a provocative concert anthem, 
though, turns the listening experience surreal. The raw, unusual spectacle of 
hearing a man who died from AIDS speak with great affection for the very sort 
of sexual conduct that can give you AIDS makes the seemingly thousands of "I 
fucked the bitch"es on both albums shake with a resounding death rattle. 

As tragic as his death was, in life Eazy-E was a trip. My favorite debacle was 
when he paid $2,490 in 1 991 to attend a Republican Senators Inner Circle lun- 
cheon. Even at the time, I was never confused about why he did it, or about his 
being a "sellout," or anything else. Eazy-E never sold out — musically or other- 
wise. He bugged out. I think Eazy just opened up that invitation letter, read it, and 
imagined himself in an LA. Kings hat, shades, jeans, and sneakers, surround- 
ed by wrinkled white men and their concubines. 

Then he got that sly little smile and thought, "Wouldn't it be ab/fc/i to k>e all 
up in this motherfucker?" And he went. Laughing. 
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On\y Grande Amber Brandy is aged an extra year 
in oak for extra smoothness. So alter one sip, you'll 
understand why other brandies are good, but onK 
Grande Amber is Grande. 




Paul Masson Cellars, Bardstown, KY 
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These days, most people think Gloria Estefan was queen of thd 
dance music scene. But the real rulers were Expose, three woma 
beat Estefan to the top of the charts but actually had a larger lole in defining 
Miami's phice in the dance music world. — 

As is often the case with dance music, credit for Expose's reign lies less in the 
singers themselves than with the power behind the throne, producer Lewis 
Martinee. It was Martinee who created Expose in 1985 when he cut "Point of 
No Return" with three session singers. When the single's success earned Martinee's 
concept an album deal, he found three new vocalists-Ann Curless.Jeanette 
jurado, and Gioia Bruno (the latter eventually replaced by Kelly Moneymaker)— 
and broadened his approach to include rock guitars and pop hooks. 

Expose's first album, 1987's Exposure, was a perfect blend of rhythmic ener- 
gy and tuneful ingenuity. Martinee knew how to lay down a groove-both "Come 
Go With Me" and a remade "Point of No Return" still pack enough punch to 
leave almost any listener itching to get up and shake it. But he also understood 
how to pace a ballad, making the most of melodramatic melodies like the one 
that carries "Seasons Change." No wonder, then, that .seven of the 15 selections 
on GreaUsI Hits are culled from that first album (though the title track of 1989's 
WImiI You Don't Know is easily this collection's most incendiary cut). 

But Expose's 15 minutes were clearly over by the time Martinee and the group 
parted company in 1992. Apart from a remixed "I Specialize in Love" (1992), none 
of Expose's more recent material (including two new songs) is worth hearing. 
And it's too bad. Miami could have used another sound machine. J.D. Considine 



Speech 

speech ^'^i 

With a mouthHil of good inten- 
tions and what seems like a desire 
to become the male Tracy Chap- 
man, former Arrested Develop- 
ment leader Speech has released 
his first, self-titled solo record- 
and it's a mess. With his acoustic 
guitar and simplistic ideas, "Tell 
Me Something," an ode to the 
motherland, sounds more like a 
sermon than a pop song. And 
although tracks like "Can You 
Hear Me?" and "Why You Gotta 
Be Feeling Like That?" incorpo- 
rate decent beat-box elements. 
Speech is more interested in being 
a guitar-pickin' hippie than in 
attempting to rock the boulevard. 
There's nothing wrong with be- 
ing different; Speech has always 
been that. But he's stopped writ- 
ing good songs in the process. 

Michael A. Gonzales 
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Our current office 

soundtrack — 

in no particular order 
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R. KELLY— 

Trade In My Life" 
Spiritual sexual healing. 

WC & THE MAAD CIRCLE— 

"West Up!" 
Funk-oh-dellck. 

QENIUS— 

Liquid Swords 
Hip hop masterpiece. 

CAPLETON— 

Prophecy 
Wickedest man alive. 

KATE BUSH— 

The Sensual World 
Lovely, ethereal gems. 

TINA TURNER— 

"Goldeneye" 
Best 007 song. 

SANCHEZ— 

"Never DisdIMan" 
Touching, heartbreaking 
vocals. 

GOODIE mob- 
Sou/ Food 
Mmm, mmm, good. 

FUNKIMASTER FLEX— 

The Mix Tape Vol. 1 
Basic party necessity. 




SIGN: Virgo 
ROOTS: Dunn, N.C. 

CURRENT PLAYLIST: 

HOWARD HEWETT— 

It's Time 

VARIOUS ARTISTS— 

Soundtrack from the motion 
picture Waiting to Exhale 

TRACY CHAPMAN— 

New Beginning 

QUINCY JONES— 
Q'sJook Joint 

DAVID SANBORN— 

Sesf of David Santxim 



ELLAHTZGERALD— BEBE AND CECE WINANS— 
Sings the Duke Ellington Relationships 
Songtiook 

What's more beautiful? GLADYS KNIGHT— 
Just for You 

WILL DOWNING— 
Moods 

VARIOUS ARTISTS— 

Soundtrack from the motion 
picture Dead Presidents 

SEAL— 

Seal 

ALBUM SHE PLAYS WHEN IT'S 
TIME TO GET BUSY: 

WILL DOWNING— 

Moods 

SONG THAT USED TO ROCK 
HER HIGH SCHOOL DANCES: 

THE TEMPTATIONS— 

"Papa Was a Rollin' Stone" 



FIRST LIVE SHOW SHE 
ATTENDED: 

TheSupremes, Harlem 
Apollo Theatre 
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I was in the army, home on leave, and Bang! 
I had my liFe changed. 




The guy who hit me had no license, no insurance 
and three prior drunk driving convictions. 



He was Fine the next day. 
I spent 6 months in the hospital and in rehab. \ 

I /Xtxilks about 

SNOD.UI. 

I have to live with permanent memory loss 
and regular, really painFul headaches. 
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I wouldn't do that to another human being. 
Would you? 

The Century Council 

Supported by concerned distillers, vintners, brewers and wholesalers. 
550 South Hope Street. Suite 1950 Los Angeles. CA 90071 (213) 624-9898 
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Boulder, CO 80322-9580 

SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 

J NEW SUBSCRIPTION □ RENEWAL 

Fill in your name and address below, and errclose your check for 10 issues 

-1 year- for 1 1 .95 

J CHANGE OF ADDRESS Please allow 4 weeks. Fill In your old and new 
address for subscription identification, or call our toll-free number. 



OLD ADDRESS 



NEW ADDRESS 



Name; 
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State: 



-Zip:. 
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□ MAIL PREFERENCE We make our subscription list available to reputable 
companies and organizations wfiose products and/or services may be of 
interest to you. If you do not want your name to be made available, please 
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"Unquestionably one of the top young trumpeters 
to emerge in the last decade." 

— Hugti Vvyatt. 'V>' 



WALLACE RONEY 

QUINTET 



O N E Y 



Wallace Roney, trumpet 
Antoine Roney, tenor saxophone 
Carlos McKinney, piano 
Clarence Seay, bass 
Eric Allen, drums 

ProdLiced by Teo Macero. 

Wallace Rone*/ foilOvAS hs debLrt Mist^ios 
wrth a stunning new atxjm 
recorded witt": his own newly formed quntet 
inventing and improvising on a modern jazz set 
of original tunes, 

Available On Warner Bros CDs And Cassettes. 
Waiace Roney also appears on Warner Jars. Vd 1. 



Wvnsf Bros. Jazz on ihe Internet: Ja/2SfMC«<htIp://www.|a22cxiin conVJA2Z/WB)a22 nim> 



Glor ia Gaynor 

When your signature song is called "I Will Survive," it's difficult to avoid the del- 
icate issue of career longevity. And the sad truth is that 15 years after that single 
hit the top of the pop charts, Gloria Gaynor is regarded by most people as a rel- 
ic of the disco era. The upside of this raw deal, though, is that she's now in a posi- 
tion to cash in on the retrophilia that currently pervades pop culture-in the 
way that '70s icons from Barry White to Meat Loaf have in recent years. 

But I'll Be There, Gaynor's first new album to be released in America since 
1982, is a bit misguided. For starters, it's a cover album that feels neither nos- 
talgic nor modern. Anyone actually interested in the old songs would seek 
out, say, Otis Redding's 1967 version of "Try a Little Tenderness," or Aretha 
Franklin's 1968 reading of "I Say a Little Prayer." Especially since Gaynor doesn't 
add anything new to the material-besides a lot of heavy, stale-sounding pro- 
duction. Her singing is still supple, but the lackluster techno-pop arrangements 
would constrict the most emotive voice. Tenderly romantic gems like "I'll Be 
There" and big, juicy ballads like "I Will Always Love You" are transformed into 
aerobics-class soundtracks. 

And more pointless still are Gaynor's new, disco-ized versions ofNeverCan 
Say Goodbye," "Reach Out I'll Be There," and "I Am What I Am" (from La Cage 
aux Folks), which sound suspiciously like her old disco-ized versions of those 
songs. But the crudest cut of all is a watered-down reworking of Gaynor's one 
original hit. At least she didn't name the album / Will Survive— hecime at this 
rate (to allude to an R&B chestnut that Gaynor hasn't yet covered), that's gonna 
take a miracle. Or at least a good dose of fresh inspiration. Elysa Gardner 




Dark Sun 
Riders 



Island 



The Seeds of Evolution 

If X Clan's late-'8os pro-black stance was hazardous for the weakhearted, 
the group's medicine was at least smooth going down-thanks to the pro- 
duction savvy and milky vocals of Brother "Grand Verbalizer" J. On Dark 
Sun Riders' The Seeds of Evolution, y% is a singular if bleak voice in this apa- 
thetic rap era. 

Made up ofj and a nebulous group of others who contribute only spo- 
radically, DSR's nationalist agenda and occasional lyrical jewels inspire some 
admiration ("Niggas be comin' up trifc / Makin' records 'bout they daddy's 
gone / And yet they bcatin" on they wife"), but Evolution ultimately fails. 
The beats-plodding, and reeking of doom-fail to instigate the thing more 
relevant to discerning listeners than progressive words: head nodding. 

Chairman Mao 
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What can we say about Eric Dolphy? Plenty, now that The Com- 
plete Prestige Recordings, a nine-disc compilation, has finally been 
released. Dolphy, an Angeleno by birth, performed and recorded 
with Charles Mingus, Max Roach, and John Coltrane during his 
brief life. Born in 1928, Dolphy died in 1964 of insulin shock. He was 
in Berlin at a time when gigs were few, and he was living in pover- 
ty. Writer Amiri Baraka described Dolphy's passing as "one of the 
grimmest events of this grim little age." The consolation of his rich 
recorded legacy barely compensates for the tragic circumstances 
of his life. 

Dolphy's unmistakable sound and technical prowess on alto 
saxophone, bass clarinet, and flute set new standards for those instru- 
ments. Well trained in the ways of European concert music in addition 
to jazz, Dolphy used his influences to extend the harmonic vocabulary 
of the jazz soloist and composer. Like Cecil Taylor and Omette Coleman 
in the same period, Dolphy rose to the steep challenge of breaking new 
melodic and rhythmic ground in jazz by tossing dissonant notes and 
tones and offbeat phrasings into a solid swing format. While his origi- 
nality and virtuosity were applauded and supported by masters like 
Mingus and Coltrane, critics (and musicians like Miles Davis) almost 
always gave him the big dis. 

The Prestige boxed set is full of resonant photos and a ton of liner 
notes. But mostly, y'all, there's the music. The set brings together all 
Dolphy's solo projects for the label (mostly songs recorded 1960-61), as 
well as his performances with Mai Waldron, Oliver Nelson, Ron Carter, 
Ken Mclntyre, and Eddie "Lockjaw" Davis. On alto, Dolphy always leaped 
out the box with an eruptive and ecstatic elasticity, sculpting long, cur- 
vaceous lines that swung with the headlong drive of a Road Runner car- 
toon. One of jazz's truly original stylists, there's no mistaking Dolphy for 
anyone else who ever played the horn, even given his debt to and deeply 
studied mastery of Charlie Parker's music. One of the most sublime of 
all Dolphy tracks is his rendition of "God Bless the Child, "which he inter- 
preted on solo bass clarinet. If you're not open to Dolphy after hearing 
this piece, see a doctor about that moon-size hole in your soul! 

South African pianist/saxophonist Bheki Mseleku is a soulful giant. 
His new Star Seeding (Verve) finds him breaking musical bread with two 
other titans of intimacy, drummer Billy Higgins and bassist Charlie Haden. 
While the rumbling fluidity of Mseleku's playing brings McCoy Tyner to 
mind, the real treat of the disc is "Thula Mtwana," where Mseleku pro- 
vides vocals, guitar work, and rips the mike on tenor saxophone. The 
degree of warmth Mseleku exudes on tracks where his total musical self 
emerges via overdubbing is hot enough to melt a snake's heart to mush. 

Solo bass albums are usually endurance contests, but if the bassist is 
William Parker, then you best be assured you're going to hear the instru- 
ment plucked and bowed to maximum expressive capacity. If you're 
ready to find out all that a bass can do besides groove you to death, the 
recently released Testimony is a stupendous place to start. 



Bheki Mseleku 



|B^V Eric Dolphy 
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; j Stron g Love Affair ^ . 



The new album. 
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Featuring "I Need A Good Woman Bad." 

^ \^ Available on Qwest CD's and Cassettes. f * \ 
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GUIDE. 



HERE IT IS! 

YOU WANTED IT, 
SO WE GOT IT. 

Choose as many companies or products as you Ilk* 
from the list below. Checic the corrosponding num- 
bers on the ViBE guide card, and we'll send you all 
the FREE information. No postage necessary^ 

1. A.P. Products, Ltd.: Hair and skin care products for 

people of color. 

2. Airwaik Footwear: A fine blend of action, sports and 
style. 

3. BOSS by i.G. Design: The gear to wear: jeans, jackets, 
tops and shirts for men and women. 

4. CK Caivin Kiein Jeans: A modem attitude: jeanswear 
that fuses classic styling with a streetwise sensibility. 
6. Diesel Jeans and Worfcwean Diesel Jeans and 
Workwear 

6. The Donna Karan Company: DKMENUNLEADED. 

7. Gianni Versace: Gianni Versace jeans couture. 

8. Kangol: Headwear. 

0. Kemi Laboratories, inc.: Go back to nature with Kemi 
Laboratories line of herbal hair care systems. 

10. Koman Sportswear Fashion Sportswear Co. 

11. K- SWISS Athletic Footwear A Apparel: Classic 
casual sneakers with clean styling, five stripes and classic 
white leather for anywhere, anytime. 

12. Marith« & Francois Qirliaud: INTELLIGENT JEANS- 
WEAR.. ..Engineered fit, Comfort and Function by Martthd & 
Fran9ois Girbaud. 

13. Maurf USA Inc. / Spring "96": Ultimate exotic 
footwear for the aggressively well dressed urban gentleman 
These styles speak for themselves. 

14. IMoschino: Moschino is super modern as well as revo- 
lutionary and never a prisoner of codified rules. 

15. Mecca: A contemporary sportswear company that is 
known for quality fabrics, rich colorways and unique styles. 

16. Romeo GIgll Jeans: Jeans and Sportswear. 

17. Rums Of Puerto Rico: For great recipes featuring 
rums from Puerto Rico. 

18. Swatch The Club: Join Swatch Tlie Club: exclusive 
member's watch, pin, catalog, subscription to Newsletters, 
VIP invitations and more. 

19. Todd Oldham Jeans: Todd Oldham Jeanswear for 
men and women- great basics and fashion- it fits, it rocks. 

20. TOP DAWG: Gear with major 'tude... clothes with a 
renegade spirit.. .fearless.. .unquestionably the TOP DAWG. 

21. UNIONBAY Sportswean An American Alternative; 
Denim based sportswear ^j^tofe^i^ 

22. Vans, Inc.: 30 years of sole. tPWPP*^*^**-^- 

23. YAQA, Inc.: Culturally active threadz with a contempo- 
rary edge. Rootz»Lifo»Soul 
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'Don't Be a 

Menace 
to South 

Central While 

- . ;,»king Your Juice 

in the Hood' 
Soundtrack to 

the Motion Picture 



Various Artists 

Island 

Shawn and Marlon Wayans's new spoof, Don 't Be a Menace to South Central While 
Drinking Your Juice in the Hood, parodies the recent deluge of in-da-'hood flicks, 
while the film's soundtrack has a loose "Can't we all just get along ?''-type theme. 
A compilation of songs fi-om some of R&B's and hip hop's most popular artists. 
Don't Be a Menace picks a loaded 17 tracks. Talented artists like R. Kelly and the 
Wu-Tang Clan reveal few surprises, but what they do-being a sex man, going lyri- 
cally buck wild-they do practically to perfection. 

The opening track is the Wu's hectic "Winter Warz," wherein the Shao Lin 
champs spout ghetto madness over RZA's hazy, nonmelodic production. By the 
end of the soundtrack, though, their contribution is balanced by the Island 
Inspirational All-Stars' lite gospel track, "Don't Give Up." Junior M.A.F.I.A.'s Little 
Kim indirectly puts Jodeci's wailing pleas for sex ("Give It Up") in check with her 
sharp, cool-as-a<ucumber delivery on "Time to Shine." And R. Kelly proves he's 
the perfect renaissance man with his production of the Isley Brothers' melliflu- 
ous "Let's Lay Together," as well as his seductive "Tempo Slow." 

It's when artists are placed together, though, that the soundtrack becomes dis- 
appointing. Things just get awkward. Keith Murray and Lord Jamar accompany 
Texas's UGK in "Live Wires Connect," and the East Coasters overwhelm a weak, 
pseudo-G funk track. And when Luke joins Doug E. Fresh for "Freak It Out," a 
New York-style party chant, Mr. Campbell takes too long to warm up. 

The soundtrack for Don 'tBe a Menace probably won't help many menaces to 
society get along with folks any better. But the collection is filled with bouncing 
production, new-fashioned love songs, and even some old-school flavor-maybe 
it will at least get the boyz and girlz in the 'hood to dance. Marcus Reeves 



Kruder 

Dorfmeister 




Q>Stoned 

Quango/Island 

On their debut HP, G-Stoned, the 
acid jazz duo Kruder & Dorfmei- 
ster create a supreme soundtrack 
for blunted daydreams: music that 
soars on a cloud of found sounds, mutant beats, tribal chants, and 
hip hop technology. Borrowing its title from the classic western, 
"High Noon" is a hybrid of slo-mo beats and harmonic riffs that 
creates a sound-system image of the West, and the sjxxjky "Original 
Bedroom Rockers' rules. Though K&D's hometown of Vienna is 
known better for The Sound of Music than for laid-back fiink, tracks 
like "Deep Shit PT. 1 & PT. 2" sound like Brian Eno invading the 
Mothership. Michael A. Gonzales 
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Women 

Of the 
WoHd 

infertidtionar 

Various Artists^, , 

On Women of the World International, sisters do it for themselves— and it's about 
time. For years, the big boys of world music, like master musician Youssou 
N'Dour, have received the majority of international acclaim, leaving outstand- 
ing women like Jacqueline Farreyrol and Haiti's first all-woman compas band, 
Riske, to fend for themselves. 

It took a globe-trotting album like this to set the record straight. From Brazil 
and Benin to Greece and Haiti, this independent release is steeped in indigenous 
grandeur, using traditional Zulu and Arabian styles in combination with cutting- 
edge Afro-Cuban fiink and dancehall to show that women of the world can come 
off. "Nweti," from Mozambique's Amoya, is ethereal, holding your attention 
with icy vocals and Joan Baez-like folk musings, while Margareth Menezes, the 
Brazilian chanteuse featured on David Byrne's "Rei Momo" tour, holds court 
with "Tendo do Amor," a song exploring racial and female pride over a tradi- 
tional Afro-Brazilian rhythm. 

Des'ree-who contributes the subde and sexy "Niind Adventures"-and Benin's 
Angelique Kidjo are the compilation's best-known artists. Kidjo's minor-key, 
blues-inflected voice weaves in and out of relaxed serenity and upbeat Caribbean 
rhythms on "Logozo"; Branford Marsalis (adding token testosterone to the album) 
supplies a jazzy alto sax solo. 

Purists may cringe at some of the Western pop and dance/funk influences. 
"Neila," by Amina (who's been known to use James Brown samples on past tracks), 
comes across as an awkward soundtrack to a Miami Vice love scene. "Ndincedeni," 
by South Africa's youngest stars, the Dalom Kids (they were discovered by pro- 
ducer Daniel Tshanda, whom many refer to as the Quincy Jones of South Africa), 
is visionary in its exploration of political, tribal, and women's issues, but the mes- 
sage is diluted when the bouncy, syncopated dance beats known as bubblegum 
mbaqanga kick in. 

But despite these small weaknesses and some language barriers. Women of the 
World International is a true celebration of diversity. And it's a perfect example of 
what <?■ is referring to when he sings about pussy control. Vikki Tobak 





The Raw Factor 

Easl'u<esl/liliG 

On his debut, Omniscencc is cockier iliaii a young Cool J and spouts 
more meaningless metaphors than Das F.FX. 3 Boyz From Newark provide 
TbeRaiti Fdclorv/wh a bouncy, '70s feel, but Omniscence raps shabby lyrics 
over the party-time beats. You've already heard everything on this album: 
There's a song called "When 1 Make Parole" and another called "Maintain." 
"This Year" is an R. Kelly-fueled ode to fellatio, and in "I'm On Mine," 
Omniscence has the gall to compare himself to Rakim. At times, Tl>eRaw 
fer/iJTTcvcals this MC's raw talent, but Omniscence fails to create even one 
ick dope enough to justify his ego-tripping persona. He's just not as all- 
o^vins as lie thinks he is. Elliott Wilson 
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Kemi Oyl and Kemi Plus, "The ORIGINAL" all natural 
conditioning oil, is liquid gold for your hair. Light and 
touchable for today's styling. Penetrating to give your 
hair the nutrients it needs to restore sheen, body and 

strength. U.se to prevent dryness, split ends 
and damage from blow dryers and curling 
.i**^ irons. Also works great for hot oil treatments. 
"Kemi Oyl the real thing!!!" 



DICTATED BY NATURE... 
DESIGNED BY SCIENCE 

Consult Your Professional Hair Stylist 
An Alrican-American Company 
(I'SOO-S-W-KEMl) 

CALL FOR YOUR FREE BROCHl.rRE 
ON HERBAL HAIR CARE PRODUCTS 
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Amy Belh Miscia, 24 
Freelance P.R. 
Omaha, NE 



Dark denim wrap miniskirt 
and coMon interlock striped 
V-neck T-shirt both by 



Calvin Klein Jeans 
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First a gigantic astral drumroll dissolves 
into echo-chamber ether. Then piano 
chops set the pace — chank chank — as 
scratchy guitars spar and the snare 
explodes with reverb. Without warning, 
tortured yelps ricochet through space 
like bubbles in champagne — or bats 
out of hell. Then, just when you can't 
stand the tension — boot goes the bass. 

Call it steppers, rockers, drum and bass — you can even pass it 
off as jungle ortrip hop — but we're still talkin' 'boutdubwise. It'stieen 
over 25 years since the late, great King Tubby began cutting his psy- 
chedelic version excursions onto iO-inch acetate discs that came from 
American factories stamped DUB. Tubby's homemade effects and nim- 
ble EQ tricks transformed popular recordings into one-of-a-kind space 
plates that turned parties out and made his name as the Dub Master. 

There may be more dub records than any other sort of reggae release, 
but the best are in short supply. My personal landmarks are Aswad's 
New ChapterofDub, Burning Spear's Garvey's Ghost, the Clash'sS/ac/r 
Market Clash, Lee Perry's Super Ape. Scientist's Scientist Wins the 
World Cup. Studio One's Hi Fashion Dub Top Ten, and Augustus 
Pablo's King Tubby Meets the Rockers Uptown. 

But instead of recycling familiar grooves ad insaniturn, I set my sights 
on fresh audio ammunition, loading up fora2l-dub salute: 

1 . HALF PINT— C/ass/cs in Dub (Hightone Records) 
Detrimental mix by Peter Chemist. 

2. AUGUSTUS PABLO— C/ass/c Rockers (Island Jamaica) 
Rare melodica gems and wicked vintage vocals. 

3. Dub Revolution (ROIR) 

Skiz the dub controller unearths choice cuts from the British 
dub underground. 

4. Time Warp Dub Clash {Old School vs. New School} (Island Jamaica) 
Jah Shaka vs. Uhuru's "The Monkey Is a Spy" — you decide. 

5. KING TUBBY AND FRIENDS— Dub Gone Crazy (Blood and Fire) 

6. KEITH HUDSON— P/cfc a Dub (Blood and Fire) 

7. YABBY U—King Tubby's Prophesy of Dub (Blood and Fire) 
This U.K. latjel carries the best-packaged and tastiest 
classic dub reissues on the market. 

8. DUB SYNDICATE— £c/)oma/7ra (On-U Sound/Restless Records) 

9. AFRICAN HEAD CHARGE— /n Pursuit ofShashamane Land 
(On-U/Restless) 

1 0. SINGERS AND PLAYERS— Sfaggering Heights (On-U/Restless) 

11. REVOLUTIONARY DUB WARRIORS— De/;Verance (On-U/Restless) 
Adrian Sherwood's futuristic sounds are the future of dub, 
released by On-U Sound under a variety of names. 

1 2. MAD PROFESSOR— yfs a Mad Mad Mad Mad Pnsfessor 
(Ariwa/RAS Records) 

1 3. MAD PROFESSOR— Sc/ence & the Witch Doctor (Ariwa/RAS) 

14. MAD PROFESSOR— Anf/-flac/sf Dub Broadcast (Ariwa/R/\S) 

15. MAD PROFESSOR— 777e Lost Scrolls of Moses (Ariwa/RAS) 

16. MAD PROFESSOR — The African Connection (Ariwa/RAS) 

Mad Professor, a former Jah Shaka disciple, founded Ariwa Records 
in 1979 and has become one of England's most prolific producers. 

17. LEE PERRY— e/ac/cAnff£xpe/7ymef7fs (Ariwa/RAS) 

18. MASSIVE ATTACK V MAD PROFESSOR— A/O Pmtection (Wild Bunch) 

19. RUPUNUNI s/\!FM\\— Steaming Jungle (Ariwa/RAS) 

Aside from solo albums, Mad Professor also produced one of 
Lee Perry's illest recent efforts, obliterated Massive Attack's latest 
LP in the unforgettable No Protection, and even made successful 
forays into "jungle dub." 

20. Inna Rub a Dub Style Numba One (DownSound/The Right Stuff) 
Hardcore dancehall tracks flipped by L.A. hip hop heads. 
Bumpin', not boring. 

21. CROOKLYN DUB CONSORTIUM— Cert///ed Dope Vol. 1 (WordSound) 
Spreading III dub vapors beyond the borough. 



READER RECORD REVIEW 

GOLDIE Timeless FFRR 

Goldie? Who's Goldie? 
After discovering that he's o 
"jungle" music star, I hardly 
felt any more comfortable. 
But I dove into Timeless head 
first and found out that 
Goldie, in a word, is inter- 
esting. The music can't really 
be categorized — it's a col- 
lage of everything that 
you've grown to love (or hate) about a variety of musics. Within 
Timeless, I found everything from hyper techno-like break-beats 
to sultry R&B singing. 





A listener not familiar with the jungle music explosion might 
consider this album a bit odd — it only has eight tracks but it's 
over an hour long. The title track, at 21 minutes is almost on 
album by itself. Spacey sound effects abound, and the song's 
arrangements lulled me into a dreamlike state. "State of Mind," 
too, is a gem. The track features smooth beats and a striking 
vocal from singer Lorno Harris. But the reality of Goldie's U.S. 
debut is that while he may be god of the UK jungle scene, to the 
uninitiated, Goldie proves to be little more than, umm, well ... interesting. 



^■TB If you wish to sample this record call the following 
number 212.967.5380 code* 101 

'i&iT? You will be clicuged for a rogubr telephone call into llie (21 2) NYC oreo code. 
Also check this out on VIBE online at www.vlbe.com/promo 



On 



Otis 



Lost Boyz 





1. Why must radio stations play the same songs so many times, you end up hating a song 
you loved? 2. Is the Lost Boyz' much anticipated debut (featuring the hit singles "Lifestyles 
of the Rich and Shameless" and "Jeeps, Lex Coups, Bimaz & Benz") going to be lost for- 
ever in the changing times at Uptown Entertainment? 3. What did R. Kelly do with Public 

Announcement? 4. Is it be- 
cause he's acting (some- 
thing he hasn't really done 
since 1991's Jungle Fever) that 
we love Wesley Snipes in 
Waiting to Exhale! 5. And 
while we're on actors, is it us 
or does John Travolta still i i 
play Vinnie Barbarino in every movie he makes? 6. And when will the talented Lela Rochon 
get cast as something other than a gorgeous female imbecile? 7. Are we going to be able to 
stand an entire album hall of nothing but Busta Rhymes's antics? (His solo debut is due 

in stores in April.) 8. Why do male athletes often get 
banned from playing ball for abusing drugs but never for 
abusing women? 9. Please! It's overlWxW the members of 
Wu-Tang Clan and Boyz H Men cancel all upcoming 
duets with other artists? 10. What is A! B. Sure! doing? 
11. Why are we getting kind of excited about Seduced: The 
Life and Times of a One-Hit H^W^r (Putnam), Nelson 
George's new book? 12. Is it because she's in the studio 
with Warren G that we know Yo Yo's next album (sched- 
uled for a late spring release) is going to be fly? 13. Is the new, slimmer Faith losing weight 
from all that running back and forth between the Notorious B.I.G. and Tupac? 14. Whatever 
happened to K-9 Posse (featuring Vernon Lynch, Eddie Murphy's little brother)? 15. 
When are they going to stop calling it new media? 16. Why did Harry Belafonte come 
out of retirement for that fiasco 
known as White Man's Burden} 17. Is 
it because they are so sexy that we 
are missing III Al Skratch? 18. Why 
is everyone wearing sneakers from 
Nike's Air Max line? 19. Is it us, or 
are Total going for some En Vogue- 
type shit in their new video for "No 
One Else"? 20. And realfy, is the East- 
Coast-hip-hop-vs.-West-Coast-hip- 
hop thing tired, or what? 




Ill Al Skratch 






Mr. 

Hollands 
Opus 

( )rii;inal Motion Picture Soundtrack 

Jeaturitig the hit singie 
Visions Of A Sunset 

as performed by 

Shawn Stockman ..f Boyz II Men 





tind mtisU fttiitt 
Sicvie Wonder 
Ray Charlc!! 
Spencer Davis Group 
"hn Ijenrum & YokoO: 
Jacks<m Browne 
I^n Riirry 
The Toys 
Julia Fordham 
Julian Lcnnon 
and 
The Li>ndon 
Mecmpotitan Orch«r 




Exctutivc- Album Prtx-luccr: Nick GacficUl 
Music Supervisor: Sharon Boyle 

Mr. Holland's Opus 

I,. ■,'>;-€-»:„■,•• **•*■■. -.-<"M/-.-.'..:."i'-,':st->. .- . . .'^ ■■'.>•.•. *»■■.■ 
-hnwtt^ - «..>f.n-v »,.*t '.,. .'V." 
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As crew after crew comes incor- 
rect with wet product, what sep- 
arates the boys from the men, 
the biggies from the smalls, is 
the feelinga listener gets after an 
artist gives up 60 minutes of an 
experience. Only a few come 
through with results that groups 
like A Tribe Called Quest and 
EPMD have delivered on the 
tegular— /to experience. 
After three solid efforts. Da 
I Youngsta's— now known as the 
5 Illy Funkstaz-step up to the 
plate with their best album, if 
not the total experience neces- 
sary to make them famous. 
They're grown but not grown- 
up, and the C.R.E.A.M.-dream 
lyrics that flow through the 



DaYoufwsta*s 

illyFUnKstaz 

I'll Make U Famous Pop Art 

songs on I'll Make U Famous enhance Taji's, Tarik's, and Qur'an's (a.k.a. QBall) con- 
tributions to their legacy and search for clout. The now infamous Queensbridge reigns 
over most of the album-Mobb Deep even appear on "Bloodshed and War." 

Throughout, the samples and beats are connected like Lego. "If I Had a Million" 
sets itself apart from a crowded field of dome shots that are bound to wreck the body 
and turn the party out. When Taji drops the line "My rap burns MCs like crack burns 
calories" on "Bad 2 da Bone," you can't help but get open. No skits, no interludes, no 
interruptions. With /'// Make U Famous, the veteran trio with the new name drop a 
Philly sack of strong songs and place themselves on the MC threshold of delivering 
something truly "special." Listen closely, feel the Illy Funkstaz' flavor, and then 
ask. . . Are you experienced? Scoop Jackson 



r 




Maxwell's Urban 
Hang Suite 



Columbia 



It's difficult to find fault with Maxwell. Not only did the 22-year-old write all the 
tracks on his debut, Maxv/eWs Urban Hang Suite, but he produced them as well. 
The only tough thing is classifying this West Indian/Puerto RIcan New Yorker, 
whose style calmly fluctuates between cool jazz and ballad-heavy R&B. 

The opening track, "The Urban Theme," is a funky instrumental reminiscent of 
the Brand New Heavies. But since one of Maxwell's coproducers is Stuart 
Matthewman, who's worked with Sade, it's no surprise that the tempo gradually 
decreases. By the time the Urban Hang Suite gets to its instrumental conclusion, 
The Suite Theme," the mellow horns and wah-wah guitar chords have taken 
Maxwell's passionate vocals a long way. 

The album, based on a real-life relationship, chronicles Maxwell's first encounter 
and ensuing romance with a woman he met in a New York club. The persuasive 
"Weteome" and ". . .Til the Cops Come Knockin' " tell you Maxwell had bunnin' on his 
mind. But the Urtjan Hang Suite isn't just about sex. It's also about that peanut- 
butter-thick love — that uncontrollable weakness every man has forthe woman who 
hokis his heeirt in her fingers. "Since you went away, my heart / Is ripping to shreds, 
torn apart" sings a vulnerable Maxwell on "Lonely's the Only (I & II)." And "Whenever 
Wherever Whatever" shows that he's willing to do anything, anyplace, anytime to 
hold on to his woman. While there are a few dragging slow tunes, "Suitelady (The 
Proposal Jam)" is the perfect song for when you're ready to drop to one knee and 
slide an engagement ring on someone's finger. 

Maxwell's debut Is a delight. Inspired by an era when realities of love were 
expressed through slow dances and gentle caresses, Maxwell's Urban Hang Suite 
is a refreshing detour from hump-bouncin' '90s R&B. OJ Lima 
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Chronicle of Two Losers 

Atlantic 

A cool blend ofbreezy melodies, 
whistling scratches, and recur- 
ring seagull cries make 111 Biskits' 
debut a pleasant listen-at first. 
Quickly, though, you realize 
that contentwise, the Virginia 
duo offer nothing more pro- 
found than pale Nas bites like 
"Yo, life is definitely real." Such 
tired, surface-level "knowledge" 
packs all the emotional wallop 
of old Young MC stanzas. And 
on "The Place to Be," Biskit 
Kleph raps his own foolish re- 
quiem: "Me fallin' off? / That's 
like Cleveland winnin' the pen- 
nant!" Check the sports page, 
man! Cleveland took it home 
last season. David Bry 
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INDEPENDENT LABELS 



The music industry is a complex web 
of distribution deals dominated by a 
handful of colossal corporations. But 
that doesn't mean the little guy can't 
make a buck. Even thougli the Warners 
and BMGs of the industry rule the pop, 
RscB, and rap charts, independents- 
known as such because they (or anoth- 
er small company) distribute their 
releases-arc quietly holding their own. 
In 1995, rap-based indies did much 
work on the regional level. And when 
indies make money, the big boys take 
notice. Houston-based Suave Records 
landed itscif a distribution deal with 
Relativity /Sony after selling more than 
300,000 copies ofEightball & MJG's On 
the Outside Looking In the hard way. If 
indies continue such success, the rap 
and R&B indu.stry may not belong to 
the giants much longer. Maybe Sony 
should go grassroots and start selling 
demo tapes out of car trunks. 

Total 1995 music sales by 
distributor percentage (473 million 
units-through September): 
WARNER: 24% 
INDEPENDENTS: 21% 
POLYGRAM: 13% 
SONY: 13% 
BMG: 10% 
UNI: 10% 
CEMA: 9% 

Hip Hop 

• Rap album that sold the most units 
in 1995: Dangerous Minds soundtT3ck 
(MCA)— double platinum 

• Independent rap album that sold 
the most units in 1995: Friday sound- 



track (Priority)-platinum 

• Top independent rap label of 1995: 
Priority-7 charted singles 

R&B ^ 

• R&B album that sold the most units 
in 1995: TLC's Crazysexycool 
(LaFace/Arista)-seven ^|| 
times platinum 

• Independent R&B album that sold 
the most units in 1995: Friday sound- 
track (Priority )-platinum 

• Top independent R&B label of 1995: 
Priority-8 charted albums 

Gospel 

• Gospel album that sold the most 
units in 1995: Kirk Franklin and 

the Family (Gospo Centric)-platinuni 

• Independent gospel album that 
sold the most units in 1995: Dottic 
Peoples's Off Time G()(/(Adanta 
International) 

• Top gospel label of 1995: Malaco 
(indie)-23 charted albums 

• Former hip hop indies gone 
corporate: Defjam, Ruthless, 
Tommy Boy 

• Hip hop indie gone coiporate gone 
indie again: Death Row Records 

• Indies on the move: Blunt (Mic 
Geronimo), Fonovisa (Los Tigres del 
Norte), Sunshine (Skee-Lo), 
Warlock (Poison Clan) 

5o«rf«; Billboard, The Gospel Music 
Association, RIAA, SoundScan. 
Compiled hy OJ Lima 
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l«vfnM«x Smith, Micli^el Tait, Toby McKeelian 




DC Talk 



Jesus Freak 

Forefront 



Hindsight being 20/20, it now seems inevitable that contemporary rock and R&B 
artists would look back to the 'yos-an odd era wedged between the conscien- 
tiousness of the '60s and the narcissism of the '8os-to find sonic inspiration. You 
see it in the Smashing Pumpkins mirroring the ambitious artistry of Led Zeppelin 
and MaryJ. Blige plumbing the aesthetic reservoirs of Rose Royce and Curtis 
Mayfield. It's all good. 

What's compelling, though, and different about the Christian pop trio DC 
Talk is that they resurrect '70s rock while twisting its musical roots around a post- 
modem evangelical vision. After three albums built on a solid foundation of hip 
hop, new songs like "So Help Me God" ride psychedelic guitars. In "Colored 
People," the trio insist that Christians— many of whose churches are stuck in 
the mud of bigotry-celebrate diversity. And while the music is a keen fusion of 
rock, soul, and bits of rap, Jesus Freak's themes are as timeless as the faith DC Talk 
reshape for a generation bombarded by grunge and gangsta grooves. 

Though the interracial trio is not yas/ about do-good rhetoric and hippie hap- 
piness, DC Talk could have easily fit into the generation that tuned out. In their 
revival of 1972's "Day by Day" (an anthem from Godspetl), DC Talk pump up the 
song's intensity and proclaim their desire to live intimately with God. But the 
perfect meii'phox (or Jesus Freak's masterly merger of old and new is on "Mind's 
Eye." The song explores the perplexities of believing in a force you can't sec, and 
near the end of the tune, a sample of Billy Graham's voice reinforces DC Talk's 
sentiments. The preacher gives the song an old-school, evangelical identity, while 
the updated musical form allows it to reach a new group of young people search- 
ing for meaning in life. Michael Eric Dyson 



Tevin Campbell 




Thin Line 
Between 
Love b Hate' 



Soundtrack to the Motion Picture 
Various Artists Wamer Bros. 

The soundtrack for Tltin Line Betvccn Lmv C- Hale has two bright spots. The 
first is Tevin Campbell's rendition ofStevie Wonder's 1976 "Knocks Me off 
My Feet." Campbell mimics the bespectacled one's original with much mas- 
tery. The second is Dru Down's "Playa fo Real," wherein the Bay Area ambas- 
sador's slick pimp jive slides smoothly over Herbic Hancock rifts. 

But the rest of the soundtrack is toilet bowl-friendly. Check Soopafly's 
"I Don't Hang"-it sports this progressive hook: "I don't hang with no fags / 
I don't hang with no conniving-ass niggas / Who ain't out there makin' cash." 
Lovely, nin Line Between Love & Hale (like last year's Dangerous Alinds) is 
yet another flick accompanied by songs barely good enough to be classified 
as background music. Sacha Jenkins 



THE DETAILS 



"A Soul Divided," pages 62 and 63 

Black rubberized peacoat $345 by CK by Calvin Klein available at Macy's, N.Y.C, and 
Bloomingdale's nationwide; sunglasses by Diesel. 

page 65 

Beige trench coat $960, ivory crew-neck .shirt $345, single-breasted tan suit $2,300, and striped 
scarf $200, all by Giorgio Armani available al Gioi^o Armani, N.Y.C. and Boston; sunglasses 
by Diesel. 

VIBE Fashion: "Hollywood's Swingin'," page 73 

Larcnz Tate: While leather jacket S895 by CK by Calvin Klein available at Barney's New 
York, N.Y.C. 

page 74 

Daisy Fuentes: Black sheer minidress and panties $220, both by Liza Bruce available at Barneys 
New York, N.Y.C. and Traffic, L.A- 

page75 

GiancaHo Esposito: Rayon wool blend safari suit $1,395 by Paul 5mith available al Paul Smith, 
N.Y.C, and Fred Segal, L.A.; white short -sleeve shirt $210 by Helmut Lang available at Ron 
Herman, I .A.; white racing-stripe hat by Kangol. 

page 76 

Mekhi Phifer: White pearlized leather jacket $730 by Lords available at Lords, L.A. 

page 77 

Nia Long: Jacket J375 by DKNY available at Bloomingdale's. N.Y.C. 

page 78 

Salma Hayek; Cotton men's tank top $5 by CK by Calvin Klein available at Macy's, N.Y.C; 
while sea-grass miniskirt $245 by Helmut Lang available at Buggata, N.Y.C. 

page 79 

Don Cheadle: Gray polyester polo $175 by Alberto Biani available at Joseph Pavingas, 
Brooklyn; shine trouser $325 by Paul Smith available at Paul Smith, N.Y.C 

VIBE Fashion: "PorSiempre Mi Amor," page 101 

Single-breasted suit S1.293 and biscuit silk shin S260. both by Paul Smith available at Paul 
Smith, N.Y.C; tie by American Rag Company, L.A. 

page 102 

Pink cotton boucle sheath S665 by Dolce and Gabbana available at Barneys New York, 
N.Y.C, and Fred Segal Couture, LA. 

page 103 

Gray tuxedo jacket $605 and gray silk trouser S295, both by Costume Homme available at 
Barneys New York, N.Y.C, and Ron Herman, LA.; gray silk shirt $135 by Gene Meyer avail- 
able at Saks, N.Y.C; tie by American Rag Company, LA. 

page 104 

Pink silk shirt $135 by Gene Meyer available al Saks, N.Y.C, and Traffic, LA.; gray silk jack- 
et $595 and gray silk trouser $295, both by Costume Homme available at Barneys New York, 
N.Y.C, and Ron Hennan, LA. 

page 105 

Mint silk-shantung shell and pant $1,340, both by Dolce and Gabbana available at Jimmy's, 
Brooklyn, and Bcrgdorf Goodman, N.Y.C 

page 106 

Blue short-sleeve shirt $490 by Matsuda, available al Matsuda, N.Y.C, and Ron Ross, LA.; 
cotton trouser $195 by New Republic available al New Republic, N.Y.C, and Nciman Marcus, 
San Francisco. Hat by Makim HaU. 

page 107 

Pink cotton jacquard shin $225 and pink ramie silk shirt $225, both by Paul Smith available 

at Paul Smith, N.Y.C. 

VIBE9 magazine (ISSN 1070-4701) is published mondiiy (except for combined December/January and 
June/July issues) by Time Publishing Ventures, Inc., Time Be Ufc BIdg., Rockefirller Ctr., New York, NY 
10020-I393.jim Nelson, President 8c CEO; Barbara Kaczynski, Treasurer; Harry M.Johnston, Secretary. 
Second-class posuge paid at New York, NY. and additional mailing oflices. Postmestsr Sand adiSreM 
changes to VBE magaziiw. Box 59680, Boutdsr, CO 80322-9680. Regular subsctipiion rate is $11.95 
per year. Foreign subscription rates are: Canada $30.00; all other countries $50.00 payable in ad- 
vance in US. fandi. GST# R125160309. Vol. 4. No. 2 Copyright O 1996 Time Publishing Ventures. 
Inc. All rights reserved. No part of this magazine may be copied or reproduced without permission from 
VIBE Subscription requests, address changes, and adjustments should be directed to VIBE. Box 59580. 
Boulder. CO 80322-9580. or call 800-477-3974. Please print name and address clearly. VIBE can- 
not be responsible for unsolicited materials. VIBE is a trademark of Time IHiblishing Ventures. Inc. 
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VIBE MAGAZINE CLASSIFIED 
Classified Rates, 1996: $55 per line, 3 lines mini- 
mum ■ $485 per inch, 1 inch minimum Call for 
telephone entertainment rates. Payment Must 
Accompany All Orders. ToAdvertise, call (312) 
321-7912- 

BOOKS ALL AFRICAN AMERICANS 
MUST READ! Complete line ofbooksand 
videos. Youth subjects include academic 
achievement, discipline, motivation, self- 
esteem, history and more. Adult subjects 
include parenting, relationships, communi- 
ty empowerment, entreprcneurship and 
more. Call (800) 352-1991 for free catalog. 
African American Images, 1909 W. 95th Street, 
DEM 2, Chicago, IL 60643. 

1996 WHO'S WHO IN CHRISTIAN HIP-HOP 
ARTIST DIRECTORY - The first gospel rap 
itsouice guide! Info on 300-H groups, arti- 
cles & history. S17.95 J3.00 S&H to 
UMMU Dept Vi POBox 11082 Omaha, 
NE 68111-0082 



KHRISS' PRESENTS the ultinule urban gay 
dance eipcrience every Wed. CLUBHOUSE 
NYC. Hip Hop, House, R&B, Tribal, Reggae, 
Rap. DJ*! Frankie Paradise & Unknown. Call 

312 736 8930 

SEAR 

African American Playing Cards! Kcntc Cloth 
Backs, S3.5o/dcck. Order by April 30th get 
free Kente pen. Blacks Factor Inc., PO Box 
2M2 Detroit, MI 48231. Available at Kerr, 
Thrift & CVS drug stores 1-800-546-2707 

mP HOP JOINT - FRESH GOLD DESIGNS 
ON BLACK TS, HOODIES, ETC. FREE '9* 
CATALOG 1-800-^8-3270 

REGGAE MUSlC.Receive the latest and 
greatest Reggae CD's and CS's through 
Reggae Direct. Call 1.800-336-7631 for a FREE 
catalog. 

TOP DJ MIX TAPES all styles, rap, R&B, reggae, 
classics. DJ's Inc. Funkmastcr Flex. Doo Wop. 
Red Alert, etc Send two stamps to TapeWorld 38- 
Sl Ditman Blvd. Histoiia, NY 11105 212923 4877 



HARDCORE RAPPERS IN ACTION Live XXX 
Studio SessiQn/Un<ut-Raw. Send $19.95 P'"^ 
$3.00 S&H to: Triple Z Productions 2375 
Weslychaple Rd. Ste 3-1218, Decatur, GA 30035 
i8-Honly. 

MNOUS 

BLONDE, MIXED ETHNIC & ASIAN GIRLS. 

Eager to meet men for good times. Local 
names and numbers 800-876-5847. 18+ S2-99/min. 
Meet Latin American Ladies thru correspondence! 
Photos, toun& videos. Fteefotoirochure!TLC; 
Box 924 994-V; Houston, 7X77292-4994(713) 896- 

9224 NO CORRECTIONAL 

BEAUTIFULGIRLS LIVING IN SOUTHAMER 
ICA and die CARIBEAN want Romance . Free 60- 
page color catalog. LatinEuro Intro, 444 Brickell 
#51 VB, Miami. FL 33131 (1-305)858-7766. 24 hrs. 
(NO CORRECTIONAL! 1 

NEED A DATE TONIGHT? Meet singles in your 
area by area-code! 1-900-945-5500 Ext. 6764 
$2.99/inin. i8-l- Procall (602) 954-7420 

roHic 

DREAMS, DREAMS. DREAMS, analyzed 
and interpreted by 3 generations. A-Z 
Dream Journal $6.95 plus Si-Sp S&H 
Mary Rowena 320 South Charles Box 412 
Lewisville. TX 75067 



AUTHENTIC & ACCURATE 

love V Happiness v Success 




UTOYA 
JACKSON'S 

j > Psychic 
, ^ Netwoik 



Jin 1o(jn 



Call! 

1-900-737-2737^M' 



USE YOUR CREDIT CARD 
AND SAVE S1.00 PER MINUTE 

1-800-994-1800112.' 

The Zodiac Gnw kc ■ Bscs RiUa a 
Uust M II )Mn 01 ottt • For EMMumKI Oti>) 



KENNY KINGSTON 
PSYCHIC HOTUNE 




- LTiny Kingston is the most sought 
ittor psychtc In moctofn times. World 
amous celebrities arxJ stars seek his 
guitJance Now you too can know 
wfrial lies ahead. Take control 
of your own destiny. Talk to 
>wjr own personai and con- 
fidenilaj psychic today. 



J 



ft" 



Dontbe 
afraid. 
Callno\K 



1-900-740-0059 

7days.24 hours, Only S3.99 per majte 



• )iv wd S« $1 n p« iMnMi 

1-800-64^«7794PJ!^ 
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^0 Records 



TVE LARGEST RHX)RD STORE n BROOKLYN 

WespedabBhMaiader 
Records * Tapes * CD's * Videos 

HIP HOP ■ RHYTHM i BLUES ' Reggae 
OLD SCHOOL ■ Classics 

WE STOCK AN ENORMOUS 
INVENTORY FILLED WITH HARD 
TO FIND NEW RELEASES AS 
WELL AS CLTVSSICS 

FOR FREE CATALOG WRITE TO : 

ATTN VIBE 

PO BOX 99 
WEST LONG BRANCH. NJ 07764 

TO PLACE AN ORDER CALL. FAX OR VISIT 
OUR RETAIL OUTLET 



TEL (71 8) 624-6400 
FAX (71 8) 624-7468 



194 FULTON STREET 
BROOKLYN, NY 11201 
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TERM PAPER 

ASSISTANCE 

SEND|2 FOR CATALOG 
LISTING 19,278 RESEARCH PAPEflS. OR 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-351-0222 

RMurch AifliUnc« m, (310) 477-8226 
1 1322 Walio Ave , # 206 TY. Los Angeles, OA 90025 




BE A RECORDING ENGINEER 

Learn Recording and Mixing, Signal Processing, MIDI, 
Digital Audio and more Intern at a top NV studio and 
twfwlit trom ilteiime |ob placement assistance. You can 
start your career In lessttian a yearl 

800-544-2501 

H-^ HY, MJ, CONN 212-777-8550 

( Q f Lie by NYS EduHlion [>ep: HS Of GED Required 
App. for Vet. TraHting / finanaa) Aid i( EligitW 

Institute of Audio Research 
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^'^UPHONI mnilTAINHI 

WE'RE HOT i WILD and we're wailing to talk 
to you about anything! NO HOLDS BARRED! 
LIVE 24 hn! 1-9OO-344-1040 EXL5105 $3.99/01111^ 18+ 

MANSCAN! 
HOT NEW GAY ACTION! 
Mm Ihc Best, Scinn the Rest 
18+ 1^809-490-8211 Reg Toll 

KINKY OLDER WOMEN 
1-800-816-4739 Barely Legal 

1-900-745-3687 l8-f S2.99/iiun 

BORED HOUSEWIVES 

1-800-652-4688 
MCA'isa/Amex 900-435-3554. i8-t- $2.5(H-/min 

ULTRA HARDCORE 011-239-3491 
BARELY LEGAL ail-239^95 

Just pay int'l Id must be iS-Fto call 

Homy Housewives 1-800-884-2283 
Submissive Young Girls 1-900-745-8368 
Bi<^unousMen 1-800-718-5565 
Live XXX 18+ S2.50- $3.99/11110 011-239-129-7331 

•1 XXX COLLECTION - SATISFACTION! i>4^ loir 10! 
EAVESDROP 011-592-583-289 or 011-592-576-881 
XXX PARTY! 1-809-474-8372 GAYl-809-474- 

8378 

FOR MEN! 011-373-990-9799 or 011-373-969-0176 

THE NEW UNCENSOREO GAY HOTLINE 

is now open on 1-809-490-8250 

Don't be left out! 
18 +■ Reg Toll only 24 hn/day 

HOT LIVE HORNY BABES! 
Want 10 talk to you! 
oll-S92>395-92a 
It's Steamy 18+ Intl toll 

CALL THE BOYS CLUB 
#1 RATED GAY DATEUNE! 
LIVE! 1-809-474-6093 24HOUIt5 

l8-F pay only ipt'l Id FVinc. 

LrVE'UVE'LIVE'UVE 

Hot adult Fantasies 
1-809-490-8535 
i8-f Toll as low as49i:/MIn 

CALL THE U.S/A's Newest Party Une!! 

1-809-490-8855 
It's open - 24 hrs - Every day 
iS-l- Reg Toll as low as io</min 

CHEAP THRILLS! 
WILD UVE PARTY 
TALK • LISTEN • GET LUCKY 
i8-t- PC Inc. 1-809-474-6171 Int'l Id app. 

GUYS MEET GUYS AT THE BOYS CLUB! 
1-809-490-8091 
Live 1 on 1 Acnon - 24 hrs/day 

l8-t- LP as low as 49g/min 

AMATUERPRON SLUTS oii-592-593747( 
PERVERTED PLEASURES 011-392-597-918 
CHEAP! pay int'l Id as low as .69/min i8-t- 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN ROCCAFORTE AT 31 2.321 .7912 
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LITTLE R 



o one will ever be more rock 'n' roll than Little 
Richard. Think about it. Snoop Dogg Is your 
idea of shocking? Axl Rose— outrageous? The 




to say. Since then, it's all been 



would only 



sn't feel like singing after one verse and 
eat those he doesiike twice, maybe three times 
^e same showjl* ./ 



Geto Boys? Nine Inch Nails? Kid stuff. Think 
instead about this: A wild-eyed young black dish- 
fvasher from Macon, Ga. with mile-high hair and 
ihch-thick makeup — simultaneously more ag- 
gressive and more effeminate than anything Middle 
America has ever seen — pounding a piano to within 
an inch of its life, yowling nonsense syllables, and 
driving folks crazy. All this, mind you, in 1956— a full 
40 years ago. 

After "A wop bop alu bop a wop bam boom," 



establish Richard P.pnniman as a novelty act if he 
didn't also possesSoneiUf the ffiost extraordinary 
voices of our time. Equal parts raunchy and sweet, 
smooth and low-down, he is simply the gregte^^ 
pure rpck 'n' roll singer of themflll,.and|it"age 63— 
afterfeeing ordained as a minister andlubsequent 
ly embracing Judaism, denouncing his own drug 
use and homosexual tour escapades.^feking 
movies and children's records— he can still tgke 
you all the way there, even if he does cut offisongs 




So whocanati^ue with hisolainito i 
nator, the innovator, thearchitectofVo: ^ 
Jimi Hendrix played in 'hisj3and, the Beatles 
BCT^Ijed+ftB singing, Pnnceborrtf^ed his wardrobe, 
Michael Jackson aspires to his flashy androgyny, 
and every rapper everywhere owes hitri for his 
fearless arrogance. Listen to hisilrst words as he 
took^he stage at a recent show: "I am the beautiful 
pttle Richard." As one of his old album titles put it, 
hat's the rill thing. Alan Light 








AU. 40*/./ VM. (80 PtOOf ) 

BUCK CURRANT FIAVOOED VOOKA, 
PRODUCED AND BOTTLED IN SWEDEN 
BYV&SVIN&SPRtTAB, 1 OUTER. 

IMPORTED 
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